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A loving spirit is its own reward. Its love may 
not be returned, but its love cannot be lost. The 
gain of loving and its reward is—in loving. 


Results ought to be labored for because they will be 
valuable; but no result is valuable merely because it 
has been labored for. An author finds it hard to throw 
away sentences that have cost him nights of thought 
and days of labor,—even though he sees how the 
value of his work will be increased by this rejection. 
The only way is to work for a good result, and not 
to depend upon a result’s being good simply because 
it has been worked for. 


In the plan of the International lessons, the first | 


six months of 1889 are given to New ‘Testament 
study, and the last six months to the Old Testament. 
In the current issue of The Sunday School Times 
the first lesson of the Old Testament series for the 
year receives its treatment. Professor Dr. William 
Henry Green, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 


of Yale University, in supplying the Critical Notes. 
Instead of Dr. Fréderic Godet of Neuchatel as the 
writer of the Suggestive Jottings, appears once more 
the name of Dr. Alfred Edersheim of Oxford Uni- 
versity, whose very latest work before his death was 
on these papers. He is to be followed after the first 
six lessons—for which he had completed his work— 
by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie of Norwich, 
England, whose valued and varied writings in illus- 
tration of the sacred text have won to him the interest 
and affection of so many Bible students in America. 
The other lesson-help writers remain as hitherto. 


In his responsibility to God, every individual is indi- 
vidual,—or, as the word radically means, not divided, 
not divisible. There is no partition of this responsi- 
bility, no escaping its full burden. The soul’s state 
is one of absolute solitude. The soul must stand 
alone. A bank directory, or any body of persons 
associated for business, can divide the responsibilities 
of its actions among its component members. No 
one is wholly to blame for any wrong or error that 
the body, as a body, commits. Each one feels, in- 
deed, that he stands in the shadow of his fellow- 
member, so that his individuality is partly obscured 
and lost to view. And so, too, with those things which 
are possessions of the body, possessions of time. We 
may share our money, our time, our energies, our very 
thoughts. But we cannot share the things of eternity, 
the individual responsibility of the indivisible, the soli- 
tary soul. There is no escape from this. It is just as 
hard a fact in agnosticism, or atheism, or Booddhism, 
or any other form of ism. The only question is, 
Who is it that stands, and must stand alone? If it 
be a new creature in Christ Jesus, it is a creature 
strong enough to bear all the burdens that can be 
put upon it. The Christian’s arms are Christ’s arms ; 
his shoulders are Christ’s shoulders. What he up- 
bears, Christ upbears. “I have been crucified with 
Christ, yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” What a creature is this to stand alone! 


How easy it is for us to see the good side of our 
own faults, and the bad side of faults that are not 
ours—or that we do not suppose to be ours! If we 
have to admit that we are close-fisted, we console our- 
selves with the thought that that is better than to be 
a spendthrift. If we see that we are unable to be 
wisely frugal with our means, we say that at all 
events we are not miserly. If we find that we are 
lacking in a readiness to speak hearty words of praise 
where they are due, we are careful to have it under- 
stood that we are not given to flattery, and that it 
is always better to say too little than too much by 
way of praise to any person. If our impulse is to 
multiply inconsiderate words of admiration and of 
approval whenever an occasion offers, we think that 
that at least is preferable to holding back from out- 
spoken commendation, when that is in order. And 
so it is all along the scale of faults and follies. 


ral. The last thing that any one of us ought to do 
is to emphasize the better side of his own lack. It 
may do for others to do this in our behalf; but it is 
not the thing for us to do. Our way ought rather to 
be that of bringing’ into prominence the better side 





again takes the place of President Timothy Dwight 


This | 


. . ‘a e, | 
is perfectly natural ; and it is as wrong as it is natu- | 


the worst side of those to which we are addicted. If 
we are close-fisted, we ought to feel that it would be 
a great deal better to be thoughtlessly generous than 
to be mean. If we are too open-handed, we ought to 
confess that over-frugality is a vast improvement on 
recklessness in outlay. If we are stinted in our 
words of praise, we owe it to our better nature to say 
that there is less excuse for this fault than for that 
of profuse flattery. If we are inclined to be flatter- 
ers, it is our duty to insist that saying nothing is bet- 
ter than saying too much. This way would at least 
tend to a correction of our faults, as the other way 
surely tends to confirm them. But a better way than 
either of these two would be to recognize the truth 
that between two evils one ought to choose—neither. 
If it be Seylla on the one hand and Charybdis on 
the other, the safer course is—in mid-channel. 





SEEING THE SIGNS OF COST. 


Whenever we see anything above-ground that is 
worth admiring, and that has any true stability or 
hope of permanence, we may be sure that there is a 
great deal below the surface just there, as the founda- 
tion of that which makes so goodly a show before 
our eyes. That which is seen is a sign of that which 
is out of sight, a sign of already expended labor 
and cost. 

Whether it is in the world of nature, or of art, or 
of intellectual attainment, or of personal character, 
or of spiritual life, it is not all on the surface, not all 
in plain sight; nor is its full cost to be measured by 
that which is disclosed to view. If it is a graceful 
elm, or a wide-spreading oak, you may be sure it has 
roots running down and reaching out into the earth 
below, to give strength and security to its sturdy 
trunk and its swaying boughs, And it has been at 
the cost of summer suns and winter rains, of striving 
and enduring through long years of slow progress, 
that those roots have attained their present hold, and 
are firm and sure for their mission of to-day. 

If it is a majestic mountain rising in grandeur to 
the clouds, it rests on no quicksands, but has a basis 
broad and firm, and deep as the globe’s center, And 
only God can know the cost of that mountain’s final 
fixing where it stands. The eternal hills were made 
without hands, but not without cost. 

If it is a towering monument, or a massive pile of 
buildings, or a bridge spanning river and marsh with 
vast and lofty arches, there must have been a pre- 
liminary sinking of shafts, and laying of strong foun- 
datiéns, and slow uprearing of subterranean walls, 
before the mighty structure which now commands 
attention began its upward stretch above the surface. 
Beyond the cost of all that is seen, there is a sugges- 
tion of a former cost, in making ready a basis for 
that which is uplifted into sight. 

If it is the finished work of a scholar in history or 
science ; if it is a marvel of gracefulness and beauty in 
the sphere of literature—poetry or prose; if it is a 
triumph of power in the pulpit, at the bar, on the 
tribune, or in the realm of applied science or of pro- 
fessional skill,—all that is shown and seen indicates 
a former outlay, at the cost of which this exhibit is 
before the eyes. The success which is attained above 
the surface cannot be accounted for, but by the fact 





of faults to which we are not ourselves prone, and 


that a great deal of preparation for this was made 
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x below the surface. There must have been a cost cor- 


i * respondent with the value of that which commands 


admiration for its worth. 

If, indeed, it be a noble character or a saintly life, 
—a character of strength and beauty, of heroic 
courage and of sublime endurance, or a life of holi- 
ness and of radiating sweetness and purity,—it did 
not come by chance, nor was it “reached at a single 
bound;” it was a matter of growth as well as of 
grace; and the best and the most of that which is 
noted of good in the conduct or the countenance of 
the one admired and revered, was wrought silently 
and slowly, out of sight and below the surface. 
There is no greater cost in the universe than the cost 
of a finished character, and the exhibit of such a 
character is a suggestion of such a cost. 

Every once in a while some young man will be 
deluded with the idea that he can do as good work 
above-ground as those who have gone before him, 
without being at the trouble and the delay of all 
their work below the surface,—that he can have 
the results of cost without the cost. He can write 
smooth-flowing rhymes; why should he not at once 
be a poet? He has a vivid imagination and a pleas- 
ing style; what is there to hinder his now beginning 
the preparatiun of romances that shall give him for- 
tune and fame? He finds no difficulty in leading 
a college prayer-meeting, or in holding a popular 
audience with an off-hand discourse on some religious 
theme which is familiar to him; is there any reason 
why he should wait and toil for years before entering 
on the work of the gospel ministry? And so in the 
one sphere or another a young man begins his work 
on the surface—and quickly finishes it there; he ex- 
hibits what has cost him nothing, and it proves to be 
worth—what it cost. As Lord Jeffrey says of such 
unprepared and surface workers: “They who begin 
by effect without labor, will end by labor without 
effect.” 

Dr. Holmes, writing of the slow development of 
Motley’s peculiar talents as a historical writer, says: 
“Tt took many years to train the as yet undisciplined 
powers into orderly obedience, and to bring the un- 
arranged materials into the organic connection which 
was needed in the construction of a work which 
should endure. ... It was already the high noon of 
life with him before his genius had truly shown itself; 
if he had not lived beyond this period, he would have 
left nothing to give him a lasting name.” And of 
those writers who are unwilling to do the needful 
work below the surface, and to meet its cost, before 
they venture upon pretentious work above-ground, 
this biographer adds: “Too many brilliant young 
novel-readers and lovers of poetry, excused by their 
admirers for their shortcomings on the strength of 
their supposed birthright of ‘genius,’ have ended 
where they began ; flattered into the vain belief that 
they were men at eighteen or twenty, and finding out 
at fifty that they were, and always had been, nothing 
more than boys.” 

Many an author, or artist, or preacher, is a con- 
spicuous failure in his maturity because he was not 
willing to be an inconspicuous toiler in his imma- 
turity ; because he was not ready to pay the cost of 
preparation for a work that should be worth exhibit- 
ing. There is wisdom in the counsel of one of the 
keenest of our satirical writers, when he says to the 
average young man of to-day: “I don’t want to see 
you try to build a six-story house on a one-story 
foundation.” It is not the question of the style of the 
superstructure, but of the character of the founda- 
tion, that decides the capability of the building to 


clear outlines of symmetrical features ; but it is ever 
and always.in the lines of character which disclose 
the improved struggles of a soul within, with all the 
cost’ that such struggles involve. The face is the 
reflex of character. While the character is unformed, 
the face is incomplete. Every step of progress in 
character leaves its impress on the countenance,—an 
impress which can come only through progress. 

In the soldier’s uniform there is one thing that can- 
not be bought. It is the “service-chevron,”—the 
little strip of lace upon the sleeve of a veteran, which 
shows the completion of a full term of service. Gold 
cannot purchase it, No favor of friends can secure 
it. Not even the power of the government can 
bestow it. It is gained only at the cost of enlistment, 
of campaigning, and of endurance unto the end. 
Hence there is no truer or prouder mark of the real 
soldier than the two, three, five, or more service- 
chevrons which mark the veteran of as many periods 
of enlistment. Every line of well-won care in the 
human face is a service-chevron. 





“Every wrinkled, care-worn brow 
Bears the record ‘Something done ;’* 
Some time, somewhere, then or now, 
Battles lost, or battles won.” 

It was not untit Moses had been at the cost of forty 
years’ living in the palace, and forty years’ living in 
the desert, and of forty days’ fasting in sacred com- 
munion with God in the mount, that his face shone 
with the reflected effulgence of the divine glory, and 
that his very countenance proclaimed the beauty and 
the holiness of the Lord’s presence. When any of us 
have had somewhat more than now of such prelimi- 
nary training as was thus secured to Moses, we may 
have somewhat more in our countenances of the 
divine light which illumined his. Whenever we see 
an approach to that light on a child of God’s counte- 
nance, we may be sure that there has been something 
of this training going on in his mind and character.. 

The severest toil of all well-doing, and the greatest 
cost of all well-being, must ever be below the surface, 
and ‘out of sight. And that which has power or 
beauty above must ever depend on that which has 
been slowly and painfully performed or endured 
below, even, perhaps, at the price of life as well as of 
ease and comfort. ‘“ You remember,” says one, “ how 
corals grow. The reef is not a building constructed 
by them ; it is their own life that crystallizes within 
them, and it is left behind them as they climb upward 
toward the light. And as they climb, the sea-bottom 
sinks beneath them, and the surface seems, perhaps, 
unattainable to their patient labors. Yet by and by 
it is gained, though the coral-makers die in reaching 
it, and over the records of their ceaseless toil appear 
at length the verdant fields and fruitful palms of 
islands that lie like gems upon the bosom of the sea.” 

Whatever of strength or beauty we see or show, 
represents a cost that is commensurate with its ad- 
mirableness. In the light of this truth, we ought 
neither to begrudge the cost which must be paid for 
any fitting exhibit of good before the world, nor fail 
to give honor to those who show that they have paid 
that cost. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is always a gain in a square issue, in any dis- 
cussion over a question of right and wrong, of good and 
evil. Peculiarly is this the case in such a question as 
that of the use of intoxicating beverages. If it be right 
and wise to run the risk of getting drunk, then, indeed, 


has provoked some opposition; and various inquiries 
have been received accordingly. Thus a North Carolina 
correspondent writes : 

I am a regular reader of The Sunday School Times, and am 
always interested in your Notes on Open Letters. In a late 
number of your paper, you say that pure liquor is more harm- 
ful than adulterated. I have always thought the reverse. If 
you think it of sufficient general interest, will you please 
explain? It has always been a favorite argument of opposers 
to total abstinence to say that pure liquors in moderation are 
healthful; and I would like to be able to show the reverse. 

Drunkenness, as a rule, is the result of drinking liquors 
which contain alcohol; and therefore, the more of pure 
alcoholic liquors there are drunk, the more there is of 
drunkenness. This has been the state of things from 
the days of Noah until the present time. It is true that 
the opposers of total abstinence have been accustomed 
to claim the opposite, but that claim does not militate 
against the obvious factsin the case. Drunkenness does 
prevail in wine-making districts all the world over. That 
a man who gets drunk on pure apple cider is the most 
ill-natured and outrageous man to deal with, is a patent 
fact to all who have known cider-drunkards in compari- 
son with other drunkards. That a drunkard whose only 
drink is pure beer is the most beastly and repulsive sot 
among sots, is a fact well known to all who have a wide 
range of observation among different sorts of drunken- 
ness. That there are adulterated liquors which kill a 
man sooner than pure liquors is a fact; but that any 
adulterated liquor can make more drunkenness to the 
square inch in any man who drinks it, is not a fact. If 
it is drunkenness you are after, nse pure liquors. If it is 
drunkenness you want to be free from, the best thing in 
the world for you to let alone is—pure liquor. 


In touching any question of denominational opinion, 
there is always the danger of being misunderstood in a 
new direction by any effort to make explanation in the 
direction of a former misunderstanding. A fresh illus- 
tration of this truth is furnished in connection with a 
recent reference to denominational differences concern- 
ing the interpretation of our Lord’s words, “This is my 
body.” President Dwight, in his Critical Notes on these 
words, said, “‘ The word ‘is’ is equivalent to ‘ represents,’ 
or ‘symbolizes.’” Thereupon a Lutheran clergyman 
protested, in the. name of his branch of the Christian 
Church, against the implied suggestion that, as a matter 
of pure exegesis, the Greek word estin is equivalent to 
“represents,” or “symbolizes.” At this the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times explained that President 
Dwight’s comment was in the line of an inferential 
opinion, rather than in the nature of strict exegesis, and that 
in fairness there ought to have been an editorial mention 
of the fact that just here Lutherans would differ with 
President Dwight in his opinion. In this protest, and 
in the comment on it, there was, however, involved the 
question of the position of the Lutheran Church as a 
denomination concerning the matter at issue, and that 
question is reopened by the following letter from another 
well-known Lutheran clergyman in Pennsylvania: 

Your courteous apology to the Lutheran brothers who criti- 
cised Dr. Dwight for his exegesis of estin ( “is” ) in “‘ This is 
my body,” while showing an excellent spirit on your part, and 
doubtless satisfying him, makes the whole matter painful, by a 
necessity which you could not avoid, to those Lutherans—be- 
lieved by this writer to be an immense majority of the whole— 
who do not accept “is” in the above case in a literal, but, as 
Dr. Dwight and the whole Reformed Church do, in a meta- 
piorical sense. Both the Lutheran brother and yourself give 
the impression that the Lutheran Church is a unit in its 
acceptance of the dogmatic proposition insisted upon so strenu- 
ously by Luther himself and many of his distinguished fol- 
lowers; namely, that there is in the Supper a veritable, sub- 
stantial presence of the body of Christ upon the altar, “in, with, 
and under the bread.” So far is it from being true that Luther- 
ans universally accept this dogma, that always, in this Church, 
there have been emphatic disstanters from this dogma; and 
their numbers have increased with the progress of the Church 
in sound exegesis and its recession from the distracting polemics 
of the sixteenth century. . This early Lutheran dogma is not 
an essential element in the Lutheran system. Your apology, 





it is well to use liquors which have the surest supply of 
pure alcohol in them ; for it is the alcohol element that 





secures intoxication. If, however, it be unwise and wrong | 


which implies that it is, is a natural and common misapprehen- 
sion, and puts many Lutherans in an awkward and uncomfort- 
able situation. If you deem it needful and wise, please relieve 


stand in all weather; and a good foundation always | to run the risk of getting drunk, then, indeed, the less | those of us who feel aggrieved. 


represents a corresponding cost. 

The lines of expression in every strongly marked 
face, the keenness of glance in every speaking eye, 
and the evidences of manly vigor or of womanly ten- 
derness in every countenance that commands admira- 
tion, are always the signs of a cost that cannot be 
evaded in the formation of a noble or a lovely char- 
acter. The truest beauty of the human face is never 
in the red and white of a fair complexion or in the 


of pure alcohol there is in any liquors which we use, the 


Concerning the exact meaning of the Greek word 


| better it will be for us, This is the honest issue; and | estin there is practically no difference of opinion among 


there is no gain in evading it by saying that, if we can 
only get pure alcoholic liquors, it will be better for us to 
use them as a means of avoiding intoxication: As it 
is the pure alcohol which brings intoxication, the purer 
the alcohol in the liquors which are drunk, the worse 


drinking pure alcohol. This truth would seem to be 
self-convincing, but its recent statement in these pages 





critical scholars of all denominations. That it means 
“is” is admitted by all; and therefore it is so translated 
in our English Bible. Whether, however, itis to be 


the door,” or “I am the vine,” or whether it is to be 


the consequ: neces in the line of the natural results of | taken in exact literalness, is a point where scholars differ 


as theologians, while they agree upon the signification of 
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the word asexegetes. So far, all willagree. But whether 





employed in a figurative sense, as in the case of “I am 














~ ‘Lutherans generally are on the one side or the other of 
this question of interpretation, is another matter; and 
just here there are diverse claims among Lutherans. One 
of the two Lutheran clergymen who has made his for- 
mal protest at this point, seems to be of the opinion 
that “the whole united Lutheran Church” would be on 
one side; while the other Lutheran clergyman insists 
that this suggestion, as reaffirmed by the Editor, mis- 
represents the facts in the case. That the Lutheran 
Church is not wholly at one on this point is a matter of 
history. Just what proportion of the Lutheran Church 
is on the one side or on the other, is a fact to be settled 
by statistics, which it is not in the province of The 
Sunday School Times to gather, or to pass upon. 








THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


What hast thou hidden for me, dear Lord, 
What gift that is mine alone, 

Pledged unto me in thy changeless word, 
And sent from thy royal throne? 

I am sure thou keepest some rare delight 
In the thought of thy heart for me, 

And I know, for thou tellest me day and night, 
I am ceaselessly dear to thee. 


It matters not that the hosts above 
Are countless thousands strong, 

And that myriads here, in grateful love, 
Uplift the ransomed song, 

I shall find my place, though the way be steep; 
My own birthright I claim. 

In the day that the Shepherd called the sheep, 
I heard him call my name. 


And oft, when I follow where I see 
The print of the Leader’s feet, 
I press where the brambles cling to me, 
Though the breath of the flower is sweet. 
And often the clouds above my head 
Are gathering murk and gray ; 
But I have no faintest chill of dread 
When I follow in the way. 


Is this, dear Lord, thy secret gift,— 
This trust that may never fail, 

That catches a gleam of the heaven-rift 
Through the wildest earthly gale? 

Is this the best and the sweetest thing ?— 


That the Lord himself shall be, 
Till I stand where the angel anthems ring, 
The home of the soul to me? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : ° 





PASTORAL LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


BY THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT. 


I, A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


In the words, “ And Abel was a shepherd, while Cain 
was a tiller of the ground” (Gen. 4: 2), the Bible gives 
us in a nutshell, not only the history of two brothers, but 
also the occupation of the Israelites from the time that 
Abraham appeared on the scene even till the Roman 
sword deprived them of their sanctuary. From that 
time of their dispersion on, they had to embrace other 
branches of busy life to gain a livelihood. 

At the head of a great herd, consisting of sheep, goats, 
and cattle, Abraham came forth from the pastures of 
Canaan and Egypt (Gen. 12: 6,16; 13:7 ff.; 20:14; 
21:27; 24:35). Ina state of pastoral life Jacob lived 
with Laban (Gen. 29: 18 ff.), and thus acquired through 
hard labor a remarkably large herd (Gen. 29: 32 ff. ; 
32:5). Jacob’s sons led a nomadic life (Gen. 27: 2, 17), 
and entered Egypt as shepherds (Gen. 46 : 32, 34; 47 53). 
Nomadizing, the sons of Israel wandered forty years in 
the desert (Num. 14: 33); even when afterwards they 
established firm mansions, many remained true to their 
free pastoral condition (1 Chron. 4: 38-48; Jer. 35: 6 ff.) 
of breeding cattle (Deut. 8:13; 12: 21; 1 Sam. 11:5; 
12:3; 2Sam. 12:2; Jer.3:94; 5:17; Psa, 144: 14), 
especially because the salt and salt plants, deserts, and 
mountains of the land offered excellent pasturages for 
the cattle (Deut. 7:18; 8:13; 28:4; Judg. 6: 4; 
1 Sam. 22:19; 2Sam. 12:2; Jer.3:24; 5:17; Hosea 
5:6; Joel1:18; Prov. 27 : 23; Eccl. 2: 7). Keep- 
ing cattle and sheep was necessitated not only because 
of the need of the meat, which was chiefly beef, veal, 
and mutton, the most favorite nourishments of the 
Hebrews (Deut. 12: 21; 1 Sam. 14: 382; 2 Sam. 12: 4; 
1 Kings 19: 21; 28: 24; Amos 6:4; Neh. 5.18; ef. 
Isa. 22: 13; Tobit7:9; 8:21), but at the same time 
by the urgent demand of the sacrifices. And because 

agriculture, by the nomadizing Hebrews only a second 
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of the Holy Land became the very foundation of the 
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national economy of the Israelites, and was so highly 
honored by them (1 Sam. 11:5; 1 Kings 19: 19;-2 
Chron. 26: 10; Prov.31:16; Ecclus. 7 : 15), it is to be 
understood that the keeping of herds was the most 
indispensable constituent and first condition of their 
husbandry. 

Besides, the Hebrews never led an exclusively pastoral 
life. Already among the descendants of Abraham the 
discrimination is visible; for while the Ishmaelites, 
Midianites, Nabathites, Joktanites, and Kedarites, 
nationalities originating from Abraham’s other wives, 
led pre-eminently a pastoral life and made by their 
renowned tents and herds (Psa. 120:5; Cant. 1:5; 
Isa. 29: 29; Judg. 6:5; 7: 12) a mark for themselves, 
the Israelites combined pastoral with agricultural life. 
And if we take Heber and the Rechabites from the Kenite, 
who were shepherds (Judg. 1:16; 4: 11; Jer. 35:7; 
1 Chron, 2: 55; 2 Kings 10: 15), we find that only the 
inhabitants of those Judean cities which bordered on 
the wilderness led a shepherd life. Of the rich herd- 
owners of this region are mentioned especially Jesse in 
Bethlehem (1 Sam. 17: 15 ff.) and Nabal in Maon 
(1 Sam, 25:2). Even the transjordanic tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, who owned the rich pasture-grounds 
of Gilead and Bashan, were, in spite of their extensive 
herds, not exclusively shepherds, as they settled in towns 
and cities (Num. 82: 26 ff.). Thus the nomadic condi- 
tion of the so gifted Hebrews was checked, with the 
increase of civilization in favor of agriculture, to such a 
degree that during the second commonwealth of the 
Jews, in which period, as is well known, their mental 
force was based on the thorough study of the law, the 
pastoral condition was indeed considered despicable 
(Synhed., 25 56; Maimonides, Hilch. Rozeach, II. ; Jose- 
phus, Ant., 17, 10, 7). 

II. ESTIMATION OF THE PASTORAL LIFE. 


If the Romans took pride in the fact that their promi- 
nent leaders, Camillus, Regulus, Fabius, Cato, Serranus, 


lofty vocation. 


1: 1), the owner of large herds. 


flocks” (Homer’s Odys., 13 : 221). 


toral life for their lofty conceptions. 


shepherds are kings, prophets, and leaders (2 Sam. 5 : 2 
Isa. 57: 11; Micah 5: 5; 


11: 2). 


ance, 


poetical passages (Gen, 48:15; 49:24; Isa. 40:11 
Hos. 4:15; Psa. 28:9; 75, 71, 78, 72; 80:2; Zech 
11 : 9, 17, ete.). 


depicted in the unsurpassed beauty of a prophetic 


(comp. Berach., 28 a; Chag.,56,; Synh., 92a, Gittin 
60 a, etc.). And when, nevertheless, sometimes shep 


the various transgressions they committed, like the Ara 


III. REGULATION OF THE SHEPHERD TRIBES. 
Since the Arabic Bedouins often show the same man 





consideration (Gen. 26: 12; 87:7), alter the conquest 





Cincinnatus, before they stepped into senate or consu- 
late had been strutting behind the plow, the history 
of the Hebrews may with no less pride refer to the 
awe-inspiring pictures of the patriarchs, and the law- 
giver Moses, the royal bard David, the prophet Elisha 
(whom Elijah called from the plow to be consecrated as 
prophet), (1 Kings 19: 19 ff.,) and Amos,—all of whom 
were taken from the sheepfolds (Psa. 78 : 70) to their 
Nor should we forget “the perfect and 
upright and God-fearing man in the land of Uz” (Job 


From the high appreciation in which pastoral life 
stood among the Hebrews in opposition to the Egyptians 
(Gen. 46 : 34), we easily comprehend how the sons and 
daughters of the most prominent could undertake shep- 
herd services without breach of respect (Gen. 29: 9; 
37: 2,18; 1 Sam. 16:11; 17: 34), as likewise, in Hellas, 
Pallas Athene “disguised as a youth was pasturing the 


The best proof of the shepherd’s high estimation are 
the sublime figures the prophets borrowed from the pas- 
To take only one 
instance, Israel is often represented as a herd, whose 


7:14; Jer.2: 8; 3:15; 10: 
21; 12:10; 22:22; 23:4; 49:13; 50: 44; Ezek. 
83; 37:24; Zech.10:3; 11:5; Psa. 37:3; 1 Chron. 
The expression “Israel is like sheep that 
have no shepherd” (Num. 27:17; 1 Kings 22 : 17; 
Ezek. 34: 5, 8,10; Zech. 1: 2) reflects a heartfelt griev- 
Not only Israel resembles a flock, but God “‘ the 
keeper of Israel” is spoken of as a shepherd in many 


The thirty-fourth chapter of. Ezekiel deserves highest 
consideration in this respect, where Israel as a flock, its 
teachers as shepherds, God as the supreme shepherd, are 


poetical portrait. Recommending this chapter to care- 
ful reading, we add but one remark,—that parnass, the 


Chaldaic word for “shepherd,” is generally used as a 
technical term for administrator, trustee, and leader 


herds of domestic cattle are treated with disrespect, we 
find this explanation because of their lack of culture and 


bian Bedouins, who mostly lived on robbery (Job 1: 15). 


ners and customs as the patriarchal Hebrews, we will 


for the better appreciation of their regulations. ‘The ® 
renowned French traveler, Volney, gives the following 
information: “Every tribe consists of one or more chief 
families, the head of which assumes the title sheikh 
(elder). These families are to them what nobility is to 
Europe and the patricians were to the Romans. One of 
these sheikhs commands all others and represents the 
general of this army; sometimes he assumes the title 
emir (commander, prince). The more relatives, chil- 
dren, and allies that he has, the stronger and mightier 
he is, With this he connects a number of servants, 
whose wants he satisfies in order to obtain thereby their 
attachment. Besides this, other small families, not 
strong enough to live independently, join such a superior 
to receive help and protection ” (“Travels in Syria and 
Egypt,” II.). In another place: “ Each of these tribes 
takes a piece of land which they consider their property; 
they differ in this respect from the agricultural nations 
only that their land is much larger and broader, to pro- 
cure pasturage for their herds throughout the whole 
year. One or more camps in such a piece of land consti- 
tute a tribe; they pass through it slowly as soon as their 
herds have used up their pastures ” (“Travels in Syria 
and Egypt,” I.). 
The sporadic data mentioned in the Bible on this 
subject agree with this report. Thus Ezekiel (Ezek, 
27 : 21) calls the heads of the tribes and families of the 
Arabic nomads, princes; in Jeremiah (Jer. 25 : 24) they 
are even called kings. As such an emir of wandering 
shepherd tribes we have to consider the patriarch Abra- 
ham, as indeed the Hittites honor him with the title 
“Prince of God” (Gen. 23:6). Under the supervision 
of the emir was the sheikh, or chief servant, 
he is referred to as the “ Chief of the Herd ” (Gen. 47 : 6). 
He surely under this title is known as “the head (elder) 
of the house,” analogous to the Arabic sheikh, The 
superintendent of the royal flock in a later period was 
called Abir Haraim (1 Sam. 21: 8). The supreme ser- 
vant was responsible for every injury (Gen. 31: 38, ff; 
and he also had to take care not to overdrive the cattle 
(Gen. 33: 18). To dig cisterns (Gen. 21: 30) was the 
concern of the emir’s more than his. 
The scarcity of water in the East often gave rise 
to quarrels (Gen. 21 : 25; 26: 15 ff.) at the finding of a 
well, and its use was not readily allowed to other tribes 
(Num, 20; 17-19; 21: 22). But with what jealousy the 
proper use of water is watched over even in modern 
times, and its usurpation by a foreigner prevented, is 
shown by the following reference to a modern traveler, 
Robinson reports: “The cistern at Karmul, near which 
we have encamped, was enlarged and cut out in a cave 
finished on the top like a well. Formerly there was an 
opening on the side below, but now it was closed by big 
stones connected with’ mortar. When the cisterns are 
exhausted in summer, nothing remains to the people but 
to drive their herds and other animals to the vicinity 
of Karmul, where they water them together with the 
Ka’ dbineh. In this season the herds are watered every 
second day, and the camels every third day. Naturally 
they are very careful of the supply of the water in the 
cisterns, and a man was reprimanded in our presence, 
by the sheikh, because he had allowed several ’ Alawin to 
>| water a few sheep from the cistern near our camp” 
(Bib. Res., II., 97 f.). Finally, we remark that the emir 
had to provide for the pitching of the tents (Gen. 12: 8; 
26 ; 25). 

IV. LAWS PERTAINING TO SHEPHERDS, 


To the preceding chapter we subjoin a few laws refer- 
ring to shepherds. From the nature of the nomadic 
tribes, we can easily infer that they were laws after the 
principle that might is right. They roamed about the 
fruitful and extensive pasture of Canaan (Gen. 18: 9), 
of Arabia Petrsea and the borders of Egypt (Gen. 12: 10), 
and when these were exhausted, they looked for others. 
According to this right, inspired by an elastic conscience, 
but necessitated by self-preservation, no subtle investi- 
gation of the owners was made, 

We know, for instance, that the shepherds of Damas- 
cus allowed their herds to graze by the lands bordering 
Judea till after a lost war this usurped right was not 
only denied them, but they were also forced to allow the 
Israelitish shepherds to encroach on the pastures in the 
Damascene wilderness. Many were common property, 
and, even after the Hebrews had settled in Palestine, 
they were used by foreign tribes (Jud. 1: 16; 4:11). 
Sometimes treaties were concluded regarding the use of 
certain places; this may be inferred from a passage 
(1 Kings 20: 34) where remnants of such a treaty are 
yet preserved, That the revelation on Mount Sinai also 
- | took mea-ures regarding shepherds is proved by com- 
mandments such as the following: 1. Every injured, 
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stolen, or neglected head of cattle had to be paid for 
* (Exod. 20: 82 ff; 22: 8,9,13). 2. The owners of herds 
were strictly forbidden to graze on another’s property 
(Exod, 22: 4). Noticeable is the ordinance of the Tal- 
mud (Baba Kama, 80); Erubin, 17a; Jer. B. Bathra, 
6: 1) referred to Joshua, according to which “the cattle 
may be driven on a strange mead,” or, as the Talmud 
expresses itself, “ even of the tribe of Juda on the tribe of 
Naphtali.” Rashi (Erubin, 17 a) corroborates it, stating 
“that the woodland never was intended for agriculture.” 
Indeed, the permission deduced from Joshua, which the 
Talmud greatly limits (Baba Kama, 81 a), refers to wood- 
land only. Soon another passage (Baba Kama, 80 a) is 
given a cause why the parents of R. Ishmael were im- 
poverished,—because they allowed their cattle to graze 
on a field bordering on other people’s property. 

We complete these laws with the ordinances: of the 

Mishna that pasturage was tabooed in the Holy Land, 
and was practiced only in the deserts and in Syria 
(B, Kama, 79}, 80a; Taanith, 25a; Temura,15b). The 
following story illustrates with what care this Mishnaic 
canon was observed, A religious man had heartburn, 
and, on the advice of a physician, he was to drink 
warm goat-milk every morning, For this purpose he 
tied the goat, the milk of which he drank, to his bed-post. 
When his companions visited him, and saw the goat, 
they at once turned away, and called out, “In this man’s 
house there are armed robbers! How shall we visit 
him?” After an investigation they could only find him 
guilty of keeping that goat, and on his death-bed he 
maintained that he knew of no other sin. 
* As much as this story characterizes the antipathy of 
many against keeping cattle, just so little can it be taken 
as the standard of the general public opinion of the 
Talmud at that epoch. On the contrary, it can be 
proven that it was practiced yet in Palestine during the 
first three centuries after the destruction of the Temple. 
Thus the wealth of goats belonging to R. Chanina ben 
Doza became proverbial (Taanith, 25a), R. Eleazar ben 
Azariah gave every year the tithe of twelve thousand 
calves (Shabbath, 52). In the herd of R. Juda ben 
Shamua, wolves at one time devoured three thousand 
sheep (Jerus. Beza., I., 1), from which we can infer the 
number of his flock. The Talmud (Synh., 58; Chulin, 
84a; Kiddush., 29a; Yebamoth, 62d) gives as a general 
thaxim, “Sell thy field to procure sheep, but sell not 
sheep for a field.” R, Jochanan taught: “ Whoever 
wishes to be rich, let him be a raiser of cattle.” And he 
explains the word ashtaroth (flock) the “richmakers” 
@Chulin, 844), Ifin another passage (Pessach., 50 0) we 
tead, ‘Whoever makes cattle raising as his occupation 
will not see of God’s blessing,” it refers only (see Tos- 
saphoth Chul., 844) to the breeding of cattle in the 
eities,—by which explanation the behavior of the people 
at the sight of the goat in the above-mentioned story 
may easily be understood.' 

New York City. 





WHEN ARGUMENT IS FOOLISH, 
BY THE KEY. THEODORE EB, SCHMAUK. 


It is generally assumed in public and private inter- 
course that a sound and irrefutable argument will carry 
conviction to those who are on the wrong side, and will 
cause their conversion to the side of the right. There- 
fore men devote days and weeks to public or private 
discussion in the hope of converting their brethren to 
the right way of thinking. And this process of reason- 
jing is the true, sensible, and indispensable preliminary 
to united action in human affairs, But, as a matter of 
fact, it is frequent!y entirely inefficacious in the direc- 
tion of its main purpose. Certain facts, in a given 
instance, render united action impossible. Hence all 
the arguments of heaven and earth will not change mat- 
ters. In such a case the uselessness of the process is 4 
foregone conclusion, Whenever it can be foreseen that 
to argue is entirely useless, then it is sheer waste of time, 
strength, patience, and of more precious heart-qualities, 
to engage in it. 

Yet the finest intellects are often drawn into wasting 
their force and their years in argument and controversy, 
where a little consideration of the circumstances would 
reveal beforehand that the existing conditions entirely 
preclude the possibility of effecting any change whatever 
by any process of reasoning. It may not be an over- 

“statement to say tuat most of the arguing in which 
humanity has engaged has been a waste of labor, While 
battles in theological, political, municipal, educational, 
philosophical, practical spheres have been the chief 
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means of advance to the cause of truth, and while many 
of the firmly established facts and “settled questions” 
in these spheres have been made sure and firm by 
hard-fought and long-continuing controversial contests, 
in the remembrance of which there is little danger 
to those who fought over this debatable ground so 
nobly and earnestly, yet both here and everywhere 
else we cannot help seeing that there has been much 
powder wasted. 

The past and the present bear witness to congressional, 
parliamentary, synodical, literary, scientific, and other 
controversies on disputed questions both of doctrine and 
of policy, in the course of which no one’s mind has been 
changed, no progress has been effected, and the proposed 
issue might as well have been voted on at the start, or 
dropped from the start. In spite of all the efforts at per- 
suasion and the costly expenditure attendant thereon, 
scarcely'a single mind has been convinced. It is there- 
fore worth while to bear those cases in mind where argu- 
ment, doing almost no good, does not pay, or becomes a 
foolish thing. 

First of all, it is a waste of time to argue if there is no 
common ground from which to start. If we have noth- 
ing at all in common when we begin, we may expect to 
be even farther apart when we end. If we do not start 
side by side from that on which we agree, and, while 
proceeding towards that on which we disagree, keep side 
by side, deciding together at every step what our next ad- 
vance can be, we shall not be together in theend. The sole 
object and only excuse for argument is final agreement. 
When final agreement is impossible, or when at any 
stage it becomes evident that it is impossible, or when- 
ever it becomes evident that final agreement is not the 
great object on the part of those who argue, then to 
argue is a waste of time and power. 

It is a waste of time to argue when the sides or the 
characters addressed are already so committed to an 
opposite course that their defeat means their death. 
Noble individuals of high principle may acquiesce in 
defeat, but a party dies hard. 

It is sheer waste of time to argue without a sound and 
progressive method. It is amazing to see how man in 
speech permits himself to indulge in desultory firing, 
and in shots at random. How poorly disciplined are 
the average talker’s forces of thought! Yet the average 
talker consumes more of our time than the gifted talker. 
It is a waste of time, and a drain on patience, to argue 
with a man, if he insists on dragging in side matters, 
personalities, and irrelevant issues. If we are to reach 
New York in two hours, we cannot possibly be return- 
ing to stations already past,—we cannot possibly stop 
off at all the way-stations, and-ramble out into the sur- 
rounding country, however attractive it may be. 

It is a waste of time to argue, if either party argues 
simply for the sake of arguing. To delight in argument 
for argument’s sake, has the effect of keeping final agree- 
ment off at as great a distance as ever, no matter what 
progress has been made. There is a perverted exaltation 
of the means, while the great end to be reached is left to 
suffer neglect. Says Socrates, “If thou continuest to take 
delight in idle argumentation, thou mayest be qualified 
to combat with the sophists, but never know how to love 
with men.” So, if the chiefest question in mind is, How 
can we annihilate the other side? how can we win? or, 
if the supreme thought is, We must get the better of the 
other party at all hazards! We will never yield |—then 
argument is a waste of time. One might almost as well 
fight the issue out with fists, as it is finally reduced to a 
question of brute force,—who has the strongest lungs, 
the greatest power of endurance, and who will succumb 
in the deadlook. 

Unless there is a fair desire on both sides to get at the 
real truth in the controversy, and unless this desire is 
paramount to all partisan considerations, argument is 
likely to be a waste. And if the advocate is detected in 
consciously stooping to the use of any unsound or delusive 
mode of reasoning, which wears a specious appearance 
of being genuine, he is conclusively dishonest; and it is 
a just inference that he has no desire to get at the real 
truth in the case. It is safe to cut the matter short at 
that point. It is, in fact, more than safe, it is advisable. 
For 

“ His tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels,” 


Finally, when a man is habitually led by his sym- 
pathies and tastes and prejudices and preferences, as 
most people are, rather than by firm principle and sound 
reasoning therefrom, argument is useless. On his part, 





1 NoTE.—A second paper in continuation of this subject will follow, 
mext week.—TuE Epitor . 


arguments are but batteries impressed into his service to 


the batteries, and spike al! the guns, you have not won 
him to your side. He is not open to conviction, 
* A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
Lebanon, Pa. 





STAYED. ! 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


" Across the hurrying, restless will 

Quick storms of trouble fly, 

Only to heart serene and still 
The dew of peace draws nigh. 

The anchored soul its harbor knows, 
“ This is my Father’s hour’”’— 

And meets the fiercest gale that blows, 
With confidence and power, 

Plainfield, N. J. 





WHAT IT MEANS TO “STUDY THE 
LESSON.” 


BY MARY ©. CUTLER, 


Those who are engaged in Bible teaching cannot but 
welcome suggestions from every quarter in regard to 
methods of lesson preparation, It is sometimes premised 
by those who offer these suggestions, that methods which 
one teacher has found helpful may not be equally help- 
ful to all others, because of the various habits of thought 
in teachers, and differences in the character of the classes 
to whom the lessons are to be adapted. But it seems not 
always to occur to those who make these suggestions that 
different lessons require entirely different methods of 
preparation. Directions have sometimes been given for 
dividing the work into seven parts, assigning a fixed por- 
tion to each day of the week ; assuming that these rules 
may serve for any lesson. One set of directions begins 
thus: “ Monday: Read the lesson; commit part of it 
to memory; think upon it; make notes, Tuesday: 
Memorize still more of the lesson; examine marginal 
references,” etc. There, doubtless, are lessons for which 
these directions might serve a good purpose. But there 
are other lessons that require hours of patient study before 
they can be sufficiently understood for memorizing. 

Though the lesson text may well, indeed should, be read 
at the outset, one’sstudy must sometimes go back through 
many chapters before he is prepared to begin the study 
of the lesson. Ifa new country is introduced, one must 
learn something concerning it, or refresh his memory in 
regard to it. Contemporary history must often be studied. 
Libraries must be.searched when they are accessible, and 
volumes throwing light on some feature of the lesson 
must be read or scanned, and the table of contents of 
many an old magazine looked through, that side-lights 
of every kind may be obtained, One’s imagination must 
then be set at work upon the material thus gathered, 
until the teacher has acquired the power of thinking 
himself back into the very atmosphere of the lesson sur- 
roundings. He must see the figures that move through 
the lesson story in their native dress. All their doings 
must be pictured before the mind’s eye in successive 
scenes so clearly that they can be described as one de- 
scribes a picture upon which he has gazed long and 
earnestly in an art gallery. This preliminary work may 
sometimes take almost the entire week. If one is wise, 
he will look ahead, and not leave it all for the week in 
which it must be completed. But, when one has mas- 
tered the situation and gained the clear outlook, then 
the truths involved in the lesson-story unfold themselves 
in their true historical setting; and, with little further 
effort, he sees what this portion of God’s Word was 
intended to teach, and what truths and duties he is to 
make it)the means of impressing upon his class, 

It may happen that the very next lesson will require 
none of this preliminary work. Having once gained the 
right point of view, one may be permitted to tarry there 
through successive lessons, unless he chooses to go forth 
to “spy out” some ground that is to be occupied in the 
near future. These are the lessons that can be largely 
prepared while one’s hands are occupied with other 
work, or while one rests for a little in the gathering 
twilight. Or, even in the night time, one’s best thoughts 
may come, and—mingled with “ pillow prayers ”—may 
prove their soothing inflyence by bringing needed sleep. 

Any one who adopts a conventional method of lesson 
preparation, or who studies the lesson only while sitting 
down to it, is in danger of losing some of the best thoughts 
in it; for they have a way of coming often at the most 
unexpected times, Genuine interest and a resolute will 
should ensure the preparation of the lesson without the 
adoption of any rigid method, 

Another way that has been suggested, is to have a 
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pasted upon it at intervals, for making 
‘notes, Blank paper—several sheets, sometimes—and 
pencil are necessary to make any proper lesson-study. 
But one must have a prophet’s vision to know how much 
space to assign to each verse. Patient study will reveal 
much more than one expects in some verses; and the 
same amount of study may show that much less than 
one expected can be legitimately deduced from other 
verses; so often erroneous are our preconceived ideas! 
This method may be a good one for such lessons a® 
those on the Sermon on the Mount, where the meanings 
are but slightly dependent on the lesson surroundings, 
and where almost every verse is exhaustless, But to 
obtain any adequate idea of the teachings of our Lord 
recorded in John 6-8, one must first acquire the power of 
walking in thought along the streets of Capernaum with 
the excited people who had been fed by Jesus the day 
before; he must be able to picture to himself the syna- 
‘ gogue, thought to have been recently unearthed, with 
its pot of manna carved upon the lintel, and join the 
people flocking into it after Jesus. Then, when the 
opportunity for “any word of exhortation” is given, 
with the surroundings present in one’s imagination, and 
the previous day’s miracle in mind, the words of Jesus 
are illuminated with a meaning that could never have 
been attained by studying the text of his words alone. 

And so, too, in the following chapters, if one begins his 
study of them by studying Edersheim’s “ The Temple and 
its Services,” especially the description of the temple itself, 
and the chapter on the feast of tabernacles, then he feels 
something of the thrill with which many listened to the 
gracious words of Jesus on “the last day, that great day 
of the feast;” for he realizes as he could in no other 
way the meaning of the words. And, when the joyous 
illumination of the temple courts was over, one can 
think how significant to those who yet tarried would be 
the strange words of One who sat in the treasury and 
proclaimed, “I am the light of the world.” 

What the telescope has been to the astronomer,—re- 
solving misty nebule into systems of worlds,—that is the 
imagination to the Bible student. But the material with 
which the imagination should work, that its pictures 
may be truthful, can be obtained only by patient and 
protracted study. And, in pursuing this study,—to 
quote from an Andover professor,—“ One must have an 
open eye for the divine in history; he must discern that 
which was unique in the quality and temper of Hebrew 
life and literature. Let there be united to this spiritual 
insight the historian’s instinctive sympathy with the 
life of the past, and the interpreter’s gift of entering 
into a writer’s heart, and living out with him his ex- 
panding thought.” 

Lowell, Mass. 
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RECOMPENSE. 
BY JULIA C, MERRICK. 


The joy that tinted life hath turned its rays, 

And casts a shadow where the rosy light 

Encircled once my path; I see no height 

Whose summit shields a star for future days: 

My flickering torch heralds no glowing flame, 

But still perchance may brighten other ways; 

I’ll quench it not by tears. Life’s rigorous claim 

Leaves seldom room to weep though pain endure; 

And still where winds the unillumined maze 

Faith’s diapason swelleth evermore. 

Shall my small note fail in the blest accord ? 

Nay; though the prelude “ Loss” attune the strain, 

Yet may this heaviness of heart afford 

The triple chord of “‘ Peace” for sweet refrain. 
Burlington, Vt. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PINK SUN-BONNETS. 
BY ANNETTE HILLS. 





There were two of them, and they sat on the front 
steps of St. Mary’s Home for Little Wanderers looking 
with mild interest upon that small corner of the visible 
world. 

It was a world made up of brick pavements and stone 
walls enclosed by a high fence, which shut out every- 
thing else except, perhaps, the sky. 

Nothing could shut that out, and sometimes for a little 
while in the middle of the day the sun came too, and 
looked in over the fence. 

Once, however, when the gate had been left open, they 
caught a glimpse of a man with a cart full of oranges 
driving by, and a wonderful vision of a little child in a 
white dress looked down at them from a window opposite. 
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those which the rest of St. Mary’s wanderers wore; but 
when they had been brought to the Home, they cried so 
hard for the little pink sun-bonnets which Mamsy had 
made just before she went away to heaven, that the good 
sisters had at length consented that they should keep 
and wear them. 

As they sat there with their arms around each other’s 
waists, suddenly one pair of brown eyes looked up to see 
if the other pair, half hidden in the shadow of the bon- 
net, had noticed anything of uncommon interest. 

No. Yet Patty was sure, very sure, that by some 
accident the big gate had been left unlatched. 

“ Polly,” she whispered, clasping the little sister still 
tighter, “I heard something wonderful the other day. 
One of the big girls said that the earth was round, as 
round as an apple, and that if you went out walking, and 
kept straight on and on, you would come back to the 
same place you started from.” 

“ P’waps that big girl told a big naughty lie,” said 
Polly. 

“No, the teacher said it was true, and I’ve always 
meant ever since to go and find out about it for myself.” 

“ Wouldn’t you be fwightened ? ” 

“Oh, no! and you wouldn’t either, Polly, if you had 
me with you,” continued Patty. ‘“ Besides, we couldn’t 
get lost; we’ve only to keep straight on and on.” 

“ But we couldn’t ever get over that fence, Patty; and 
if we could, what would the sisters say ? ” 

“Hush, Polly! The sisters would be proud of us. 
We'd be discoverers like Columbus, and have our names 
put in a book when we got back. And, Polly,” she 
added in a whisper, “the gate is unlatched.” 

Polly looked up. Sure enough the big heavy latch, 
so high above their heads that even the tallest girl in 
school could not reach it, had been left unfastened. 

“Come, Polly,” said Patty, with decision; and, lead- 
ing het little sister by the hand, she crossed the yard. 

The other children were busy with their games, for 
it was the noon recess, and no one noticed the two little 
pink sun-bonnets as they pushed open the gate and dis- 
appeared up the street. And the crowds of people, 
hurrying up and down and jostling them on the side- 
walk, paid but little heed to the two small figures start- 
ing on their journey around the world. 

Once in a while they stopped to look in at the store 
windows, but Patty discouraged these diversions, 

“ We have so far to go, you know,” she said to Polly. 
“T don’t know just how far, but I think probably it is 
pretty’ far.” 

By and by the street became less crowded, and pretty 
cottages with green lawns in front took the place of 
stores and tall brick houses. Shade-trees grew on either 
side, and after a while they sat down on a curbstone 
to rest. 

“TIsn’t it nice out here?” exclaimed Patty, drawing a 
long breath. ‘‘ Don’t you like it, Polly?” 

“T’d like it better if I wasn’t so hungwy,” said Polly, 
plaintively. ‘ Where we goin’ to get dinner, Patty? ” 

This was a question which Patty had not considered ; 


| but she did not like to confess ignorance on such an 


important subject, so she took off Polly’s sun-bonnet, 
fanned her hot cheeks with it, and then, tying it under 
her chin, she said with a confident air: 

“T’ve been asking God to send us some dinner, dear, 
and I guess he will. I don’t. know yet just what he’ll 
send, and perhaps it isn’t dinner-time yet; but I guess 
he won’t forget us. You know the sisters said he fed 
the sparrows.” 

“ But I wouldn’t like sparwows’ dinners,” wailed Polly. 
“They wouldn’t taste good.” 

Patty concluded that her safest course lay in action ; 
so she lifted Polly to her feet, straightened her skirts, 
and the two little travelers trudged patiently on again. 

At last they had left the city far behind,.and were 
walking along a road where grass grew in irregular 
patches upon the sidewalk, and where the houses were 
scattered at farther and still farther distances apart. A 
large white house, with the front doors thrown open, 
finally attracted their attention. 

Such a beautiful place, with flowers in the windows 
and in the garden in front, roses and pinks, marigolds 
and flaming poppies, and a hundred flowers besides 
whose names they did not know! They stopped at the 
gate to look in, uttering little exclamations of delight. 

“Tv looks like wainbows turned into flowers, and smel- 
lin’ sweet,” said Polly. 

Shut up in a city house al! their little lives, it was no 
wonder that the lovely sight fairly took away their breath. 

“ P’waps ,that’s God’s house,” said Polly, at length, 
“and p’waps Mamsy’s in there waitin’ for us,” 

Patty could not say that it was not, but she had her 





Their own dresses were of dark blue, home-spun, like 





about in that lovely garden; so she allowed Polly to - 
lead her up the path that ran between a row of flower- 
ing pinks to the open door. 

As they climbed the broad, wooden steps, a servant- 
girl in a white apron and cap came out to shake a duster, 
but stopped with her dusting-cloth in the air as she 
caught sight of the two pink sun-bonnets. 

Polly looked up at her. She did not look like the 
pictures which she had seen of angels; still one could 
never tell what angels might wear, and she Was too 
much in earnest to hesitate. 

“Does my Mamsy live here?” she asked. 

The girl laughed. “I don’t know who your Mamsy 
is,” she said; “but this is Miss Hester Craig’s house, 
and no one lives in it but just herself and me.” 

Polly’s face fell, and the tears gathered in her eyes. 
*Mamsy is our mamma,” explained Patty; “and it 
was so pretty here, Polly thought it was God’s house,— 
one of the mansions, you know,—and that perhaps we’d 
find Mamsy.” 

“Where did you come from, and where are you 
going?” asked the girl. 

“We came from St. Mary’s Home,” said Patty. 
“We're little wanderers, and we’re going around the 
world.” 

“Sakes alive! Miss Craig, do come here!” exclaimed 
the girl. And a tall, elderly lady, with a grave, rather — 
severe face, came from the parlor, and stood in the 
doorway. 

“Here’s two children, come all the way from the 
city,” explained the girl, “ who say they are going round 
the world. Bless ’em; they don’t know how far it 
is,—and I don’t suppose they’ve had anything to eat 
all day.” 

“No, we haven’t,” said Polly. ‘ Patty said God would 
send us some dinner; but he hasn’t yet.” 

Miss Craig’s face softened as she looked down at the 
two innocent, trusting faces raised to hers. 

“Take them into the dining-room, Betty,” she said, 
“and give them something to eat. Then undress them, 
and put them to bed, while I write to the Home, The 
sisters will be anxious about them, and glad to know 
that they are safe.” 

Miss Craig knew that children must be fed, and she 
was dimly conscious that the next important duty was 
to put them to bed; but as it was already nearly dusk, 
and Patty and Polly were tired as well as hungry, they 
submitted willingly enough to Miss Craig’s orders. 

Such a beautiful dining-room, with carved sideboards 
laden with shining glass and silver, they had never seen ~ 
before; such biscuits and. beef, such strawberries and 
cream, they had never eaten. And when Betty led 
them up into a pretty, white-curtained chamber, and 
helped them to climb up into the high, old-fashioned 
bed, where they sank down among the soft feathers 
like birds in a nest, they were for a long time too happy 
to sleep. : 

“We must get up early in the morning,” said Patty 
at last, “and start on again, or we shan’t find out about 
the world.” 

“I don’t care one bit about the big, wound world,” 
answered Polly. ‘“ Ilike gardens and flowers and stwaw- 
berwies and cweam, and nice old ladies with gwey curls, 
And I don’t know,” she added, with a little feeling of 
shame, as if she were afraid of saying something naughty, 
“as I care vewy much about heaven. It is so verwy, 
verwy comfable here.” 

Then she turned over and went to sleep. An hour 
later, when Miss Craig came in to look at them, they 
were lying with their arms about each other, and the 
little pink sun-bonnets were hanging from the posts of 
the tall bedstead. ‘ 

Miss Craig smiled, and then a few tears gathered in 
her eyes as she looked at them. A strange new tender- 
ness awoke in her heart as she looked at the little 
sleepers. 

_“God sent them to me, I do believe,” she said to her- 
self; ‘and they shall stay with me always.” 

So she went downstairs and added a postscript to her 
letter, telling the matron of St. Mary’s Home that she 
had decided to adopt the two little wanderers, and that 
she would come into the city the next day, and have 
the proper papers made out. 

It was explained to Patty the next morning that a 
journey around the world was one of many thousand 
miles, and that great oceans must be crossed, and many 
high mountains must be climbed, before one could reach 
the journey's end; so she gave up her dreams of being a 
discoverer, and the two pink sun-bonnets were hung up 
in the hall of Miss Craig’s white house, where they re- 
mained for many happy years. 





doubts, Still, it could do no harm, she thought, to walk 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


u-el answered, Speak; for thy 
servant heareth. 

11 ¥ And the Lorp said to Sam/’- 
u-el, Behold, I will do a thing in 
Israel, at which both the ears of 
every one that heareth it shall 


uel said, Speak ; for thy servant 
11 héareth. And the Lorp said 
to Samuel, Behold, I will doa 
thing in Israel, at which both 
the ears of every one that 
12 heareth itshall tingle. In that 


[Third Quarter, 1889.] 


1. July 7._Samuel Called of God.............0...00. 1 Sam, 3: 1-14 
2. July 14.~The Sorrowful Death of Eli.. 
3. July 21.—Samuel the Reformer ..... 
4 July 2.—Israel Asking for a King.... 
6. Auguét 4,—Saul Chosen of the Lord....... 
6. August 11.—Samuel’s Farewell Address, 
7. August 18.—Saul Rejected by the Lord.. 
8. August 25.—The Anointing of David 
9. September 1.—David and Goliath 
10. September 8.— David and Jonathan,........cccrcecsserseceereee 18am, 20: 1-13 
11. September 15.—David Sparing Saul. 
12, September 22,—Death of Saul and His Sons. 11-18 
3. September 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam, 25 : 23-31, 
25-38; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 
















QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


With this quarter our studies return to the Old Testament, 
tesuming the line dropped six months ago. In the quarter 
beginning one year ago, the topic was “God’s Covenant Re- 
fations with Israel.” These relations were defined at Sinai 

‘im the covenants there made. For the quarter which followed 
the topic was “God’s Promises Fulfilled.” This appeared 
(1) In the Conquest of Canaan; and (2) In the Experiences 
in Canaan, Continuing our progress through the history 

“of Israel, this quarter shows us additional experiences in 
‘Canaan, but they are far from being so uniformly pleasing 
as those last viewed. In the fulfilment of God’s promises 
there was no wavering or failure; but on man’s side the dis- 
play is quite different, as these new lessons will show. The 
human side of life is here shown, rather than the divine, 
and the topic for the quarter is: 


OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE. 


Severally considered, the lessons of the quarter present 
these topics: 
ae 1, The Spirit of True Obedience. 
bai 2. Disaster through Disobedience. 

8. Success through Obedience. 

4, Warnings against Disobedience, 
5. True Obedience Rendered. 

6. Obedience Urged. 

7. Disobedience Punished, 

8. Obedience Tested. 

9. The Obedient Triumphant. 
10. Fidelity of the Obedient. . 
11. Magnanimity of the Obedient. 
12. The Disobedient Destroyed. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 7, 1889. 
_‘ (rug: SAMUEL CALLED OF GOD. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(1Sam. 3: 1-14, Memory verses, 8-10.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the child Sim/‘u-el min- 
istered unto the Lorp before B’li. 


1 And the child Samuel minis- 
tered unto the Lorp before Eli. 


tingle. 

12 In that day I will perform 
against E/li all things which I 
have spoken concerning his | 13 
house; when I begin, I will also 
make an end, 

13 For I have told him that I 
will judge his house for ever for 
the iniquity which he knoweth; 
because his sons made themselves | 1 
vile, and he restrained them not. 
14 And therefore I have sworn 
unto the house of W/li, that the 
iniquity of E’li’s house shall not 
be purged with sacrifice nor offer- 
ing for ever. 


day I will perform against Eli 
all that I have spoken concern- 
ing his house, from the begin- 
ning even unto the end, For 
I have told him that I will 
judge his house for ever, for 
the iniquity which he knew, 
because his sons ' did bring a 
curse upon themselves, and 
he restrained them not. And 
therefore I have sworn unto 
the house of Eli, that. the 
iniquity of Eli’s house shall 
not be * purged with sacrifice 
nor offering for ever. 


— 








1The Sept. bar, speak evil of God, 2% Or, expiated 

Suggestions of the American Committee: Substitute the marginal 
reading (‘frequent’) for the text in verse 1. Omit marginal note 4. 
Substitute * Jehovah” for ‘‘the Lorp” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


Lesson Topic: The Spirit of True Obedience. 


1, Responsive to Every Call, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Subm ssive to Every Command, vs. 8-10. 
3. Attentive to Every Lesson, vs. 1-14. 


GoLpEN Text: Then Samuel answered, Speak; for thy 
sérvant heareth,—-1 Sam. 3 : 10. 





Darty Home Reaprinas: 
M,.—1 Sam. 3: 1-14. The spirit of true obedience. 
T.—1 Sam, 3: 15-21. Obedient, though reluctant. 
W.—1Sam, 2:1-11. The psalm of Samuel’s mother, 
T.—Luke 1 : 46-56. Mary’s joy over Jesus, 
F.—Luke 1 : 67-80, Zachariah’s joy over John, 
$.—Luke 2 : 25-35, Simeon’s joy over Jesus, 
$.—Phil. 2: 1-13. Obedience rewarded. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. RESPONSIVE TO EVERY OALL. 


1. Consecrated : 
Samuel ministered unto the Lord (1). 


Conseerate pope to-day to the Lord (Exod. 32 : 29), 
His separation unto God is upon his head (Num. 6 : 7). 
The — did minister unto the Lord (1 Sam. 2: 11). 
Chosen... to minister unto him for ever (1 Chron. 16 ; 2). 


i. Called : : 


The Lord called Samuel (4), 


Ged called unto him out of the midst of the bush (Exod. 3 : 4). 
The Lord called unto him out of the mountain axed. 19; 3). 
God, who... called me through his grace (Gal. 1 Ly 

No man taketh the honour, ... but when he is called (Heb. 5 : 4). 


ill, Responsive : 


He ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I (5). 


He said, Here am I (1 Sam. 3 : 4), 

Here am 1; for thou calledst me (1 Sam. 8 ;: 6). 
Speak ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 
1 delight to do thy will, O my God (Psa. 40: 8). 


1, ‘The child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli.”’ - (1) 





And the word of the Lorp was 
“precious in those days; there was 
-n9 open vision. 

2 And it came to pass at that 
time, when E’li was laid down in 
his place, and his eyes began to 
wax dim, that he could not see; 

8 Andere the lamp of God went 
out in the temple of the Lorp, 
where the ark of God was, and 
Bim’u-el was laid down fo sleep ; 

4 That the Lorp called Sim’- 
-el: and he answered, Here am I. 

6 And he ran upto E’'li, and 
said, Here am I; for thou calledst 
me. And he said, I called not; 
Me down again. And he went 
and lay down. 

6 Andthe Lorp called yet again, 
Bim’u-el. And Sim/u-el arose 
‘and went to E'll, and said, Here 
am I; for thou didst call me, 
And he answered, I called not, 
my son; lie down again. 

7 Now Sa&m/u-el did not yet 
know the LorD, neither was the 
word of the Lorp yet revealed 
unto him, 

* 8 And the Lorp called Sim’u-el 

again the third time. And he 
‘arose and went to E’li, and said, 
Here am I; for thou didst call 
me. And E’li perceived that the 
Lorp had called the child, 

9 Therefore E’'li said unto Sim’- 
u-el, Go, lie down: and it shall 
be, if he call thee, that thou shalt 





say, Speak; Lorp; for thy servant 


heareth. So Sim/’u-el went and | 


lay down in his place. 
10 And the LoRD came, and 
stood, and called as at other vines, | 
_ $im’u-el, Gim’u-el, Then Sim’ 


4Qr, rare Or, frequent Heb. widely spread 


And the word of the Lozp was 
1 precious in those days; there 
2 was no ®open vision. And it 
came to pass at that time, when 
Eli was laid down in his place, 
(now his eyes had begun to 
wax dim, that he could not 
8 see,) and the lamp of God was 
not yet gone out, and Samuel 
was laid down io sleep, in the 
temple of the Lorp, where the 
4 ark of God was; that the Lorp 
called Samuel: and he said, 
5 Hereaml. And he ran unto 
Eli, and said, Here am I; for 
thoucalledstme. And hesaid, 
I called not; lie down again. 
And he went and lay down. 
6 And the LorpD called yet again, 
Samuel. And Samuel arose 
and went to Eli, and said, Here 
am I; for thou calledst me. 
And he answered, I called not, 
7 myson; liedown again. Now 
Samuel did not yet know the 
Lorp, neither was the word of 
the Lorp yet revealed unto 
8 him, And the Lorp called 
Samuel again the third time. 
And he arose and went to Eli, 
and said, Here am I; for thon 
calledst me. And Eli per- 
ceived that the Lorp had 
called the child. Therefore 
Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie 
down: and it shall be, if he 


The child: (2) The Lord ; (3) The priest.—True service ; (1) From 
whom? (2) To whom? (3) efore whom? 
2. “The word of the Lord was precious in those days,”’ (1) Reve- 
lation oe ap a (2) Gloom abounding ; (3) Prophets prepared. 
8. ‘Here am I; for thou calledst me. (a) Conscious of a sum- 
mons ; (2) Ignorant of its source ; (3) Responsive to its claims. 


II. SUBMISSIVE TO EVERY COMMAND, 


1. The Divine Ruler: 
The Lord called Samuel again the third time (8), 


Let them know that God ruleth in Jacob (Psa. 59 : 13), 

He ruleth by his might for ever (Psa. vy ty 4 

His kingdom ruleth over all (Psa. 103 ; 19), 

The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men (Dan. 4 : 17). 


ll. The Priest!y instructor : 


Eli said, ... thou shalt say, Speak, Lord (9). 


fa ye may teach the children of Israel (Lev. 10 : 11). 

. all that the priests... shall teach you (Deut, 24 : 8). 
4 will instruct a: n the good and the right way (1 Sam, 12 : 28). 
Israel hath been... without a teaching priest (2 Chron. 15: '8). 


il, The Submissive Lad : 

Samuel said, ... Speak ; for thy servant heareth (10). 
My son, seer the instruction of thy father (Prov, 1 : 8). 
My sons, . attend to know understanding (Prov. 4: 1). 


My son, . forsake not the law of thy mother (Prov, 6 ; 20). 
Children, ‘obey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6 : 1). 


1. ‘The Lord called Samuel again the third time.’’ Calls to duty : 
(1) bivine; (2) Personal ; (3) Persistent, 

2. ** Eii perceived that the Pond had called the child.” God’s calls 
to children: (1) Come very simply; (2) Are easily misinter- 
preted ; ; (8) Are frequently ‘unlooked for; (4) Should be recog- 
nized 

. “fhe Lord came, and stood, and called as at othertimes’’ The 
Lord (1) Came; (2) Stood ; (5) Called.—(1) A sleeping child; (2) 
A divine attendant; (3) A royal summons, 


uw 


Itt, ATTENTIVE TO EVERY LESSON, 


l. A Lesson from the Lord: 
The Lord said to Samuel, Behold (11). 





call thee, that thou shalt say, 
Speak, Lorp; for thy servant 
heareth. So Samuel went and 
10 lay down in his place. And 
the LORD came, and stood, 
and called as at other times, 
Samuel, Samuel. Then Sam- 


I will... teach thee what thou shalt speak es 4:12). 
Iwl instruct thee and teach thee (Psa, 32 

O God, thou hast tenught me from my oath iP sa. 71:17). 

All thy children shall be taught of the Lord (Isa. 54 : 13). 

li. 


A Lesson Full of Pain; 
Both the ears of every one that heareth it shali tingle (11). 


I bring such evil, .. . both his ears shall bony (2 Kings 21 : 12). 
A sonnd of terrors ia in his ears (Job 13 : 21 


M1. A Lesson Against Eli: 

I will perform against Eli all that I have spoken (12).. 

I will cut off. . . the arm of thy father’s house (1 Sam, 2 ; 31). 

There shall not be an old man in thine house (1 Sam. 2 : $2), 

All the increase ps thine house shall die (1 Sam, 2 83, 

7, Ang sons;...in one day they shall die both: of them (1 Sam, 


: “TI will do a thing in a. hy Oe A thing threatened; (2) A 
thing deserved ; (3) A thin 


2. ‘* Because his sons did br on a@ curse,... he restrained them 
not,” ) Two sinning sons; (2) An induigent father ; (3) An 


8. * onthe ing ini uity of Eli’s house shall not be purged (1) Crush- 
ing iniquity ; (2) Unpardonable iniquity. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GODLY CHILDREN, 


Isaac (Gen, 22 ; 6-10), 

Joseph (Gen. 45 : 9 ; 46 : 29). 
Samuel (1 Sam, 3 : 19), 

Josiah (2 Chron. 34 : 3). 

David (1 Sam. 17 : 32-37 ; Psa. 71 : 5). 
Daniel (Dan. 1 : 8, 17). 

John the Buptist (Luke 1 ; 80). 
Timothy (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons for 1888 closed with a selection from the Book 

of Ruth; but a previous lesson had traced the history of 

Israel to the death of Samson. It is quite probable that Eli 

was a contemporary of Samson, and hence that the present 

lesson occurred during the life of Samson, 

The incidents mentioned in 1 Samuel 1 and 2 all bear upon 

the lesson, Chapter 1 tells of the desire of Hannah for a 

son, her prayer to God at Shiloh, her interview with Eli, the 

birth of Samuel, and his presentation to the Lord by his 
mother, In chapter 2 we find the song (or prayer) of Han- 
nah, strongly resembling the song of Mary (Luke 1 : 46-55); 

then follows a description of ihe evil conduct of the sons of 
Eli (vs. 12-17), of Samuel’s childhood (vs. 18-21), of the grief 
of Eli (vs. 22-26), and of the prophecy concerning the pun- 
ishment that should come upon his house (vs. 27-36). 

The place was Shiloh, now called Saylom, about seventeen 
miles north of Jerusalem, in the Tabernacle, which was then 
standing there (comp. Josh. 18). 

The time of the first three lessons for this quarter cannot 
be determined accurately, owing to the absence of definite 
data. The beginning of Solomon’s reign is usually fixed at 
B. C. 1015, though some give a date earlier by a few years. 
The reign of David, and that of Saul, covered eighty years, 
so that the latter was anointed king about B. C. 1095. At 
this time Samuel was old (1 Sam. 8:1), but his death took 
exception of the statement in 1 Samuel 7 : 2, we have no data 
rexpecting the time of the principal events of his life. The 
usual chronology, in the margin of our Bibles, places his 
birth in B. C. 1171, and the death of Eli in 1141. But this 
implies that Samuel lived to the age of 111 years, which is 
improbable. If the death of Eli is placed about B. C, 1129, 
then the birth of Samuel would be after 1169, since Eli was 
judge for forty years, If we place it ten years later, in 1159, 
all the conditions are met: Samuel would be sixty-five years 
old when Saul began to reign, and his age at death would be 
about one hundred years. How old he was at the time of 
the lesson is only a matter of conjecture. If he was ten 
years old, the date would be B. C. 1149, according to the 
above estimate. But it may have been some years later. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY- PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The life of Samuel opens a new and very important period 
in the history of Israel, The training and discipline of the 
wilderness under Moses had purged out the old rebellious and 
idolatrous leaven of the generation that came out of Egypt, 
and the young generation that entered Canaan with Joshua 
was one of devoted and earnest piety. After the death -of 
Joshua and those associated with him, there was a sad decline 
(Josh. 24 : 31), and throughout the period of the judges there 
was a constant descent from bad to worse. Mingling with 
the Canaanites, whom they failed to destroy or to expel, they 
became corrupted by their vices and by their paganism, 
which infected not only the mass of the people, who again 
and again forsook the Lord and served Baal and Ashtaroth, 
but their very leaders were debased, as is shown in Jephthah 
and Samson on the one hand, apd in their reprobate priests, 
the sons of Eli, on the other. And their moral degradation 
resulted in and was chastised by political weakness and sub- 
jugation by their foes. 

But God’s plans of grace forbade that Israel should be suf- 
fered to fall to the level of the heathen around them, and the 
light of saving truth which had been kindled in the midst of 
them should be utterly quenched. An instrument was pre- 
paring in the person of Samuel, whose work it-would be to 
bring about a reformation in the degenerate people, and, 
with the infusion of new religious life, to consolidate the 
nation, rendering them triumphant over external enemies, 
and establishing a stronger and more compact domestic gov- 
ernment, and preparing the way for a purer priesthood and 
a more settled regulation of the worship of the sanctuary, 





Evil, ... which whosoever heareth, his oa shall nae (Jer, 19 ; 3). 
Aud will turn away their ears from the truth (2 Tim, 4; 4). 





No person had been charged with so important a work, a 
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had occupied so distinguished a position, since the time of 
Moses, with whom Samuel is ranked both by the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. 15:1) and by the Psalmist (Psa. 99: 6), in 
his power with God. As Moses was singled out from his 
infancy, and by remarkable providential conjunctures put in 
circumstances to train him for his unique and responsible 
task, so Samuel was, from his birth, devoted unto the Lord by 
his godly mother, set apart by the special Nazarite vow of 
life-long consecration (1 Sam. 1: 11), and taken to the sanc- 
tuary to be brought tp in the midst of its holy services under 
the tutelage of the venerable high-priest Eli. 

Verse 1—And the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah: 
The word here translated “ ministered” is used both of the 
priestly functions (Exod. 30 : 20) and of the service performed 
by the Levites (Num. 3:6). The priests only could offer 
sacrifice or enter the holy place in which stood the altar of 
incense, the table of shew-bread, and the golden candlestick. 
The Levites were attendants upon the priests, and performed 
such subordinate service as was required of them in the court 
(Num. 18 : 2-7). Both the higher service of the priest 
(Deut. 17 : 12) and the inferior labors of the Levite (1 Chron. 
15; 2) are called “ministering to the Lord.” It was per- 
formed for him, it was accepted by him, it was done in his 
honor, whether the work was great or small, whether done 
by them of high or of low degree. Service done to the priests 
was ministering unto God. And Jesus says of acts of kind- 
ness to any of his followers, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Samuel was not a priest, but was of Levitical 
descent (1 Chron. 6: 33 (Shemuel, Auth. Ver., should here 
be Samuel, as in Rev. Ver.). His father is said (1 Sam. 1:1) 
to be an Ephraimite (so Rev. Ver.), because he resided in the 
territory of Ephraim, the tribe of Levi having no landed 
inheritance like the rest of the tribes (Deut. 18:1, 2). In 
like manner the Levite spoken of in Judges 17 : 7 was reck- 
oned as belonging to the family of Judah, because he was 
from Bethlehem, within the limits of that tribe.— Before Eli: 
These words show that the ministry here attributed to the 
child Samuel was that of attendance upon Eli, and perform- 
ing such humble tasks as were assigned him (comp. v. 15). 
His duties were not those of a priest, but such as were com- 
patible with his Levitical origin. Eli, who was at this time 
both the high-priest and judge (1 Sam. 4: 18), was descended 
from Aaron, not through Eleazar, who was his father’s im- 
mediate successor, but through his next son, Ithamar (1 Chron. 
24: 2,3,6; 1 Sam. 14:3; 22: 20; 1 Kings 2: 27). How 
it was that the office of high-priest came to be transferred in 
this instance from the line of Eleazar to that of Ithamar, we 
are not informed.— And the word of Jehovah (immediate divine 
communications, direct revelation from God) was precious 
(that is, as explained in the margin, “rare’’) in those days ; 
there was no frequent vision: The Hebrew medhs “ widely 
spread,” abundant or common. A vision, in the strict sense, 
is a supernatural disclosure made to men in visible forms, 
such as that described in Isaiah 6. The word is here, as 
often elsewhere, used in a wider sense to embrace any super- 
natural revelation, however communicated, as Isaiah 1: 1. 
In this degenerate period, God had ceased to make known 
his will with any frequency. He had sent human and angelic 
messengers from time to time (Judg. 2:1; 1 Sam. 2: 27), 
but their words had been disregarded; and these warnings 
had become fewer and fewer. One of the sorest of judgments 
is a famine of the word of God (Aros 8: 11,12). This sad 
destitution is particularly mentioned here in order to prepare 
the way for the statement about to be made of the agency 
graciously provided for its removal in raising up a prophet 
like Samuel (vs. 20, 21). 

Verse 2.—Eli was laid down in his place: He had retired 
to his accustomed chamber for the night. All the circum- 
stances of God’s first revelation to Samuel are minutely 
detailed in order to present it vividly before the mind.— Now 
his eyes had begun to wax dim’: Eli’s blindness made him more 
helpless, so that he was in greater need of attention; this 
suggests a reason why Samuel should interpret the unknown 
voice as a call from Eli for assistance. 

Verse 3.—And the lamp of God was not yet gone out: The 
golden candlestick with its seven lamps was to be trimmed 
and lighted every evening (Lev. 24: 2-4), and it continued 
to burn through the night.—And Samuel was laid down: 
To sleep, in his usual manner, entirely unconscious of the 
great honor and dignity which awaited him.—Jn the temple 
of Jehovah: This term is applied to the solid structure erected 
by Solomon for the worship of God, but it can also be applied 
to a sanctuary consisting of a tent or tabernacle (Psa. 27 : 
4,5). It here denotes the sacred tabernacle erected by Moses, 
and known as the tent of meeting (Exod. 40:2; 1 Sam. 2: 
22). This tabernacle had by Joshua been set up at Shiloh 
(Josh. 18: 1).— Where the ark of God was: The ark was a 
wooden chest overlaid with gold, containing the tables of the 
law given to Moses on Mount Sinai (Exod. 25: 10, 21, 22), 
and covered’ by the golden mercy-seat and the cherubim, It 
was a symbolic throne of God. With it God’s presence was 
associated, and from it his revelations were made to Moses. 
It is especially spoken of for this reason to indicate the fitness 
of this place to be the scene of God’s first revelation to Samuel. 
The ark, the lamp, and Samuel were all in the Tempie, taken 





in its wide sense as denoting the entire sacred edifice, but 
not all in the same apartment. The first was in the holy of 

holies, the next in the holy place, and Samuel and Eli were 

doubtless in chambers erected in the court for the conven- 

ience of the priests and Levites who were in attendance at the 
sanctuary, as was subsequently the case in the temple of Solo- 

mon (1 Kings 6: 5; Jer. 35: 4). 

Verses 4, 5.—That Jehovah called Samuel: He seemed to 
hear his name audibly pronounced, and, inferring that it was 
Eli’s voice summoning him, he ran promptly to ascertain 
what was wanted, 

Verse 6.—For thou calledst me: There is no reason for the 
emphatic form of the translation in the Authorized Version, 
“thou didst call me,” as though Samuel were asserting this 
more positively than before. The expression in the Hebrew 
is identical with that in verse 5. 

Verse 7.—Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah: To know 
the Lord in Scripture frequently denotes that practical 
acquaintance with the Most High which is identical with 
true piety, that impression of his being and perfections 
which leads to devout intercourse with him, true reverence 
before him, and obedience to his will. Here it plainly means 
that Samuel had no previous experience of God’s speaking 
to him. The prophets were in some way, that we are not 
able to explain, able to distinguish the suggestions of the 
Spirit of God from the thoughts that arose in their own mind 
(1 Sam. 16: 6, 7) as readily as we can distinguish the voice 
of an acquaintance. 

Verse 8.—And Eli perceived that Jehovah had called the 
child: This was the only conclusion that Eli could draw 
from these repeated calls that could not be otherwise ac- 
counted for. 

Verse 9.—Speak, Jehovah; for thy servant heareth: Eli ac- 
cordingly suggests this reverential response to the divine 
speaker, expressing readiness to hear whatever the Lord 
would say. And this is the only proper attitude to take 
when God is speaking to us, whether by his Spirit, his 
word, his providence, or the monitions of conscience. God 
cannot be expected to speak except to listening ears and 
willing minds. 

Verse 11.—I will do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears 
of every one that heareth it shall tingle: This is a proverbial 
expression (2 Kings 21: 12; Jer. 19: 3), denoting something 
so frightful that it would amaze and shock every one who 
heard it. The dreadful future here predicted opens with 
the invasion by the Philistines, recorded in the next chapter, 
and the disastrous victory gained by them, involving the loss 
of the ark, and with it the loss of the gracious presence of 
God in his sanctuary for more than a generation, until the 
ark was brought to Zion by King David (2 Sam. 6 : 17). 
The Lord used the instrumentality of these pagans to effect 
his righteous purpose. Wicked men, bent on accomplishing 
their own malicious designs, are yet, without knowing or 
intending it, promoting his wise and holy ends (Acts 4: 27, 28; 
Isa, 10: 5-7). This in no degree palliates or excuses their 
sin. Nor is God in any sense the author of their sin. But 
in his universal and overruling providence, everything, of 
whatsoever nature it may be, is made to work together to the 
ultimate furtherance of what is right and good. 

Verse 12.—JIn that day I will perform against Eli all that I 
have spoken concerning his house: The reference is to the mes- 
sage sent him by the man of God (1 Sam. 2: 27, etce.): “From 
the beginning even unto the end.” It began with the death 
of his two sons (1 Sam. 2 : 34), who were slain in battle 
(1 Sam.4:11). It was still further fulfilled by the deposi- 
tion of Abiathar in the reign of Solomon (1 Kings 2: 27). 
This shows that the expression “in that day” is used in a 
general sense, as it frequently is in the language of prophecy, 
and that it really covers an extended period of time. God’s 
word of promise or of threatening may unfold very gradually, 
and be long in reaching its full accomplishment; but it is 
sure of ultimate fulfilment. 





Verse 13.—I will judge his house for ever: The moral sequences 
in God’s providence, in which retribution is meted out to 
guilty trensgressors, is part of his work of judgment. And it 
is to this, not to the retributions of eternity, that reference is 
here made. It is the everlasting and essential righteousness 
of God which is manifested alike in both.—For the iniquity 
which he knew: He heard of his sons’ misdeeds, and only 
weakly remonstrated with them, instead of authoritatively 
controling them, as he should have done.—His sons did bring 
a curse upon themselves: Sin is necessarily linked with the 
wrath and curse of God. The commission of sin inevitably 
brings God’s curse with it, whick-nothing but the perfect 
atoning sacrifice can avert (1 John 1:7; Heb. 9: 22). 

Verse 14.—I have sworn: Irrevocably declared.—Shall not 
be purged or expiated with sacrifice nor offering for ever: The 
proper effect of a sacrifice is the expiation of sin. This, 
which was typically represented by the offerings under the 
law, is effectually accomplished by the all-perfect sacrifice of 
Christ. ‘The words here rendered “ sacrifice” and “ offering” 
are the technical terms in the Mosaic law for the two kinds 
of offerings presented at the altar, the bloody and the un- 
bloody offerings, or the sacrifice of an animal and the oblation 








must be visited upon the head of the offender. The sin of — ; 
Eli’s house should not go unpunished. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. With Samuel, the God-consecrated minister of the sanc- 
tuary, the prophet and religious reformer, as well as the 
judge, a new period in Israelitish history begins. Hence- 
forth the narrative is of the people as a whole, connected 
and progressive. The arrangement, in our Hebrew Bible, 
into two books of Samuel and two books of Kings, is only of 
comparatively recent date, whereas originally the division 
was into the Book of “Samuel” and that of “ Kings,” or 
rather “Reigns” (Origen on Psa. 1 in Euseb., Hist. Eceles., 
4:25; Jerome, Prolog. galeatus, pref.regnorum). The Greek 
translators of the Old Testament (the Seventy) seem to have 
had yet another arrangement in their text. They designate 
the Books of Samuel and of Kings as the “four books of the 
Kings,” or rather “of the Reigns,”’—the former name being,. 
apparently, an innovation due to Jerome, In that case the 
history of Samuel (1 Sam. 1-8) would form an introduction 
to that of “the Reigns.” Some critics have even gone 
further, and suggested that the first eight chapters of 1 
Samuel had originally formed part of the Book of Judges, © 
Nor are plausible reasons wanting for this hypothesis. 

2. Whatever other inference the reader may draw from 
these facts, they show at least the close connection of the 
historical narrative which begins with the Book of Samuel. 
At first sight it may seem otherwise as regards the Book of 
Judges. This consists of a series of abrupt sketches. There 
is not any systematic progress in the history, not even as 
regards succession in time; nay, it does not profess to tell the 
history of Israel as a whole, but rather reads like a brief 
account of isolated events connected with individual per- 
sonalities. But a deeper consideration shows that this is a 
superficial and erroneous view. Only let us bear in mind 
that the connection is internal and undesigned, not external, 
—but for this very reason also the more evidential of the 
unity of the whole history of Israel, and of the absolute con- 
tinuity of the historical books in which it is recorded. ‘That 
which binds together the abrupt narratives of the Book of 
Judges is the common point of view from which the history 
is regarded. The underlying principles are the deepening 
unfaithfulness of Israel when left to itself, with its sequences 
of judgment and national calamity; and the unswerving 
mercy of God in raising up timely deliverances, as well as 
the effectiveness of the help so bestowed. Beyond this there 
is a common aim. It exhibits that outward deliverance, 
although divinely bestowed and even miraculous, cannot be 
of real or lasting help; that which Israel needs, and which 
makes the help of God effectual, is inward and spiritual 
defiverance, without which all outward help is only tempo- 
rary and transient. In the history of Samson, the last 
deliverer mentioned in the Book of Judges, the outward help 
from above reaches, so to speak, its highest point. But there 
also, more than in any other, appears the separation between 
the outward and the inward, between power and grace, 
What was wanting in the history of the Judges is supplied 
in that of Samuel, where the help is spiritual,—in the power 
of prayer, in the proclamation of the word of God, and ina 
moral and religious reformation, beginning with the judg- 
ments on the house of Eli, and extending to the religious 
adorning of the life of the nation around the sanctuary as its 
center. Here it is not merely power, but grace, and there- 
fore power. Thus the history of Samuel is internally con- 
nected with that of the Judges, and marks not only continuity 
with, but progress upon it. In brief, we may put it thus: to 
the student who has attentively followed the development of 
the character of the Israelitish nation, as sketched in the 
historical parts of the Pentateuch, and the history of their 
location in Canaan as told in the Book of Joshua, the narra- 
tives in the Book of the Judges will seem only the natural, 
if not the necessary, sequence. On the other hand, to him 
who perceives in this history that of the kingdom of God, it 
will be evident that the narratives in the Book of the Judges 
required and demanded such a sequel as that of the Books 
of Samuel. 

S. The internal and in one sense even the outward connec- 
tion between the two histories appears perhaps most strik- 
ingly by a-comparison between the last judge named in the 
one and of the great personality with which the other history 
opens. It might seem as if sharper contrast could scarcely be 
imagined than that between Samson and Samuel. And yet 
the two histories run close together; and this not merely in 
the need for better deliverance to which the help brought by 
Samson pointed. In Samuel the work and even the history 





1 Such as the mention of Shiloh (Judg. 21: 19, ete.); the mention 
of the Philistines as enemies in the histories of Samson and of Eli; 
the occurrence of similar modes of expression, as in 1 Samuel 1; 1, 
compare with Judges 13:2. But we are bound in truthfulness to 
add that these and other arguments do not seem to us convincing, 
All the facts are capable of other explanation, and the student 
should always remember that coincidences are not necessarily 
sequences, This isan important, and, in our days, necessary, exe 





of grain or four. The iniquity, which remains unexpiated, 


getical caution. 





| Both were Nazarites from the womb; but the one spiritually, 

















of Samson appear transformed and spiritualized. Alike the 
birth of Samuel and that of Samson had been divinely an- 
nounced, but, in accordance with the difference in their his- 
tory, in the one case in answer to prayer, in the other by 
angelic message. Samuel, as his name (“ God-heard”’) sets 
forth, was God-granted ; Samson God-sent. Samuel was from 
before his birth God-dedicated; Samson, God-demanded. 


the other outwardly. Both prevailed ; but the one spiritually, 
the other outwardly. The work of Samson ended in self- 
indulgence, failure, and death; the work of Samuel opened 
up into the royalty of David, Israel’s type-king. Thus the 
divine institution of the Nazarite not only appears in prac- 
tice, but its real meaning is now made evident. But beyond 
this, after the long silence of the Book of Judges, the taber- 
nacle once more and suddenly stands forth as the central 
sanctuary of Israel with its divinely ordered priesthood and 
services, The previous silence is indeed explained by the 
gharacter of the history depicted in the Book of Judges, But 
we mark that at the opening of the history of Samuel the 
tabernacle and its priesthood are presented as an ancient and 
fundamental institution in Israel, Their origin is not referred 
to, but their existence is, so to speak, taken for granted. Thus 
the opening of the history of Samuel points back to and 
presupposes the Mosaic origin of the religious institutions of 
Israel,—unless, indeed, critical boldness should go so far as 
to assign a very late date to the opening chapters of this his- 
tory. But in that case we should meet the difficulty that 
there are traits in the religious practices referred to in that 
book which are not strictly Pentateuchal. We cannot con- 
ceive that a later writer would have penned these, nor yet 
that a late reviser would have left them, althongh, on the 
_. other hand, they are quite consistent with the religious con- 
fusion and decay that marked the period of the Judges, and 
the fresh light and life emerging with Eli and Samuel, 
4, It is another point of interest to mark how this central 
ganctuary is, so to say, the rallying point of Israel’s national 
unity, around which kenceforth the history of the people as 
a whole revolves. In other words, the history of Israel, in 
distinction from the tribes around, was religious; it had the 
sanctuary for its center. And so primal and original was 
this institution of a central sanctuary that its idea survived 
even in the worst periods of the history of Judah and of 
Israel. In these times of religious decay and idolatry, there 
were indeed many “holy places,”—bamoth almost in every 
village and on every hill-top,—but still a central sanctuary 
at Jerusalem, or in the North in Bethel and Dan. So truly 
ancestral were the institutions which in their ideal perfeet- 
ness are set forth in the religious legislation of the Pentateuch. 

5. We have only left ourselves room to indicate that the 
two most important institutions in the further history of 
Israel had their beginning with Samuel; these are the insti- 
tutions of monarchy and of the prophetic office. Fuller state- 
ments on both these points will be reserved for future papérs. 
Suffice it for the present to say that the religious unity of the 
people and the religious character of their history required 
to be clearly established before royalty could be introduced 
in Israel. As regards the prophetic office, it is indeed true 
that prophecy and the prophet were not novel facts in Israel. 
The student should here compare such passages as Genesis 
20; 7 (comp. Psa. 105: 15); Exodus 15: 20; Numbers 12: 
2; Deuteronomy 13: 1-5; 18: 9-22; 34:10; Judges 4: 4; 
6:8. Still, the regular institution of the prophetic office 
and order unquestionably dates from Samuel (see even the 
notice in 1 Sam. 9: 9; comp. also Acts 3: 24; Heb, 11; 82). 
Thus the prophetic office also had its roots in antiquity, 
although it entered with Samuel on a new stage. Nor is it 
less instru¢tive to notice that the prophetic order and royalty 
were introduced at the same period. The two were evidently 
intended to go together,—the one as directive and corrective 
of the other. Jahveh, the real King of Israel, was to be 
represented, and his voice heard in the earthly monarchy of 
Israel. Thus would the King be the representative and vice- 
regent of the Lord,—a type of the Messiah. 

But as regards the history of Samuel’s call, which forms 
the special subject of this lesson,—told, as it is, with all the 
charming simplicity of truth and of primitive piety,—we 
cannot but feel that the call by name which then came to 
Samuel, so tardily understood by the lad and even by Eli, 


was primarily and really his call and designation to the’ 


office of prophet in Israe}. 
University of Oxford, England. 





THE CHILD PROPHET. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The opening words of this lesson are substantially repeated 
from 1 Samuel 2: 11,18, They come asa kind of refrain, 
contrasting the quiet, continuous growth and holy service of 
the child Samuel with the black narrative of Eli’s riotous 
tons. While the hereditary priests were plunging into de- 
bauchery, and making men turn away from the tabernacle 
services, Hannah's son was ministering unto the Lord, and, 
though no priest, was “girt with an ephod.” 
Bower blossomed on a dunghill. The continuous growth of 
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ing in the same path, is the great lesson which the story of 
Samuel teaches us. “The child is father of the man,” and 
all his long days are “ bound each to each by” true religion. 
There are two types of experience among God’s greatest ser- 
vants. Paul, made an apostle from a persecutor, heads the 
one class. Timothy in the New Testament and Samuel in 
the Old represent the other. An Augustine or a Bunyan is 
made the more earnest, humble, and whole-hearted by the 
remembrance of a wasted youth and of God’s arresting mercy. 
But there are a serenity and continuity about a life which 
has grown up in the fear of God that have their own charm 
and blessing.. It is well to have “ much transgression” for- 
given, but it may be better to have always been “ innocent ” 
and ignorant of it. Pardon cleanses sin, and even turns the 
memory of it into an ally of holiness; but traces are left on 
character, and, at the best, years have been squandered which 
do not return. Samuel is the pattern of child religion and 
service to which teachers should aim that their children may 
be conformed. How beautifully his double obedience is 
expressed in the simple words! His service was “ unto the 
Lord,” and it was “before Eli;” that is to say, he learned 
his work from the old man, and in obeying him he served 
God. The child’s religion is largely obedience to human 
guides, and he serves God best by doing what he is bid,—a 
lesson needed in our days by both parents and children. 

Samuel’s peaceful service is contrasted, in the second half 
of the first verse, with the sad cessation of divine revelations 
in that dreary time of national laxity. A demoralized priest- 
hood, an alienated people, a silent God,—these are the out- 
standing features of the period, when this fair life of continuous 
worship unfolded itself, This flower grew in a desert, The 
voice of God had become a tradition of the past, not an 
experience of the present, “ Rare” conveys the idea better 
than “precious.” The intention is not to tell the estimate in 
which the word was held, but the infrequency of its utter- 
ance, as ‘appears from the following parallel clause. The 
fact is mentioned in order to complete the picture of Samuel’s 
“environment,” to fling into relief against that background 
his service, and to prepare the way for the narrative of the 
beginning of an epoch of divine speech. When priests are 
faithless and people careless, God’s voice will often sound 
from lowly child-like lips. The man who is to be his instru- 
ment in carrying on his work will often come from the very 
center of the old order, into which he is to breathe new life, 
and on which he is to impress a new stamp. 

The artless description of the night in the tabernacle is 
broken by the more general notice of Eli’s dim sight, which 
the Revised Version rightly throws into a parenthesis. «It 
is somewhat marred, too, by the transposition which the 
Authorized Version, following some more ancient ones, has 
made, in order to avoid saying, as the Hebrew plainly does, 
that Samuel slept in the “‘ temple of the Lord, where the ark 
was.” The picture is much more vivid and tender, if we 
conceive of the dim-eyed old man, lying somewhat apart ; of 
the glimmering light, nearly extinct but still faintly burn- 
ing ; and of the child, laid to sleep, in the tabernacle, Surely 
the picturesque contrast between the sanctity of the ark and 
the innocent sleép of childhood is meant to strike us, and to 
serve as connecting the place with the subsequent revelation. 
Child-like hearts, which thus quietly rest in the secret place 
of the Most High, and day and night are near his ark, will 
not fail of hearing his voice. He gleeps secure who sleeps 
“beneath the shadow of the Almighty.” May not these par- 
ticulars, too, be meant to have some symbolic significance? 
Night hung over the nation. The spiritual eye of the priest 
was dim, and the order seemed growing old and decrepit, but 
the lamp of God had not altogether gone ont; and if Eli was 
getting blind, Samuel was full of: fresh young life, The 
darkest hour is that before the dawn; and that silent sanc- 
tuary, with the slumbering old hali-blind priest and the 
expiring lamp, may stand for an emblem of the state of Israel. 

The thrice-repeated and misunderstood call may yield les- 
sons of value. Note the familiar form of the call. There is 
no vision, no symbol of the divine glory, such as other proph- 
ets had, but an articulate voice, so human-like that it is 
thought & be Eli’s. Such a kind of call fitted the child’s 
stature best. Note the swift, cheery obedience to what he 
supposes to be Eli’s voice. He springs up at once, and “ran 
to Eli,’—a pretty picture of cheerful service, grudging not 
his broken sleep, which, no doubt, had often been similarly 
broken by similar calls. Perhaps it was to wait on Eli, quite 
as much as to tend the lamp or open the gates, that the sin- 
gular arrangement was made of his sleeping in the Temple; 
and the reason for the previous parenthesis about Eli’s blind- 
ness may have been to explain why Samuel slept near him, 
Where were Eli’ssons? They should have been their father’s 
| attendants, and the watchers “by night ...in the house of 
the Lord;” but they were away rioting, end the care of both 
temple and priest was left to a child. ‘The old man’s heart 
evidently went out to the boy. How tenderly he bids him 
lie down again! How affectionately he calls him “ my son,” 
as if he was already beginning to feel that this was his true 
suécessor, and not the blackguards that were breaking: his 
heart! The two were a pair of friends: on the one side were 
sedulous care and swift obedience by night and by day; on 
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ness, made the clearer by the bitter contrast with his own 
children’s lives. The old and the young are good companions 
for one another, and often understand each other better and 
help each other more than either does his contemporaries. 
Samuel mistook God’s voice for Eli’s, as we all often do, 
And not less often we make the converse blunder, and mis- 
take Eli’s voice for God’s. It needs a very attentive ear, 
and a heart purged from selfishness and self-will, and ready 
for obedience, to know when God speaks, though men may 
be his instruments, and when men speak, though they may 
call themselves his messengers. The child’s mistake was 
venial. It is less pardonable and more dangerous when 
repeated by us. If we would be guarded against it, we must 
be continually where Samuel was, and we must not sleep in 
the temple, but “ watch and be sober.” 

Eli’s perception that it was God who spoke, must have 
had a pang init. It is not easy for the old to recognize that 
the young are nearer to God’s voice than they, nor for the 
superior to be glad when he is passed over and new truth 
dawns on the servant. But, if there were any such feeling, 
it is silenced’ with beautiful self-abnegation, and he tells the 
wondering child the meaning of the voice and the answer he 
must make. What higher service can any man do to his 
fellows, old or young, than to help them to discern God’s 
call and to obey it? What nobler conception of a teacher’s 
work is there than that? Eli heard no voice, from which 
we may probably conclude that, however real the voice, it 
was not audible to sense; but he taught Samuel to interpret 
and answer the voice which he heard, and thus won some 
share of a prophet’s reward. 

With what expectation in his young heart Samuel lay down 
again in his place! This time there is an advance in the form 
of the call, for only now do we read that the Lord “came, and 
stood,” and called as before. A manifestation, addressed-to 
the inward eye, accompanied that to the ear. There is no 
attempt at describing, nor at softening down, the frank 
“anthropomorphism” of the representation, which is the 
less likely to mislead the more complete it is. Samuel had 
heard him before; he sees him now, and mistake is impos- 
sible. But there is no terror nor recoil from the presence, 
The child’s simplicity saves from that, and the child’s purity ; 
for his little life had been a growing in service and “in 
favour with God and man.” 

The answer that came from the child’s lips meant far 
more than the child knew, It is the answer which we are 
all bound to make. Let us see how deep and wide its scope 
is. It expresses the entire surrender of the will to the will 
of God. That is the secret of all peace and nobleness. There 
is nothing happy or great for man in this world, but to love and 
do God’s will. Allelseisnaught. Thisissolid. “The world 
passeth away, ... but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” Everything besides is show and delusion, and a life 
directed to it is fleeting as the cloud-rack that sweeps across 
the sky, and, whether it is shone on or is black, is equally 
melting away. Happy the child-life which begins with such 
surrender of self to be God’s instrument, and, like Samuel, 
can stand up at the end and challenge men’s judgment on 
his course. . 

It vows prompt obedience to yet undisclosed duty. God 
ever calls his servants to tasks which only by degrees are 
made known. So Paul in his conversion was bid to go into 
Damascus, and there learn what more he was to do. We 
must first put ourselves in God’s hands, and then he will 
lead us round the turn in the road, and show us our work, 
We get it set for us bit by bit. But the surrender must be 
entire. The details of his will are revealed as we need them 
for the moment’s guidance, Let us accept them in bulk, 
and stand to the acceptance in each single case! That is no 
obedience at all which says, “Tell me first what you are 
going to bid me do, and then I will see whether I will do it.” 
The true spirit of filial submission says, “I delight to do thy 
will; now show me what it is.” It was a strange, long road 
on which Samuel put his foot when he answered this call, 
and he little knew where it was going to lead him. But the 
blessing of Submission is that we do not need to know. It is 
enough to see where to put our lifted foot. What comes next 
we can let God settle. 

It supplicated further light on the ground of present 
obedience. “Speak; for thy servant heareth,” is a plea 
never urged in vain. The servant’s open ear is a reason for 
the Lord’s open lips. We may be quite gure that, if we are 
willing to hear, he is more than willing te speak; and any- 
thing is possible rather than that his children shall be left, 
like ill-commanded soldiers on a battle-field, waiting for 
orders which never come. “If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know.” 

The sad prophecy which is committed to such apparently 
incongruous lips reiterates a former message by “a man of 
God.” Eli was a kindly, and, in his way, good man, but 
wanting in firmness, and acquiescent in evil, partly, pérhaps, 
from lack of moral courage, and partly from lack of fervent 
religion. He is not charged with faults in his own adminis- 
tration of his office, but with not curbing his disreputable sons, 
The threatenings are directed, not against himself, but against 
his house, who are to be removed from the high priestly office 
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of Eli’s family would shake the whole framework of society. 
It is to be utterly destroyed, and no sacrifice nor offering can 
purge it, The ulcer must have eaten deep which required 
such stern measures for its excision, The sin was mainly the 
sons’; but the guilt was largely the father’s) We may learn 
how cruel paternal laxity is, and how fatal mischief may be 
done, by neglect of the plain duty of restraining children, 
He who tolerates evil which it is his province to suppress, is 
an accomplice, and the blood of the doers is red on his hands. 

It was a terrible message to give to a child; but Samuel’s 
calling was to be the guide of Israel in a period of transition, 
and he had to be broken early into the work, which needed 
severity as well as tenderness. Perhaps, too, the stern mes- 
sage was somewhat softened, for the poor old man, by the lips 
through which it came to him. All that reverent love could 
do, we may be sure, the young prophet would do, to lighten 
the heavy tidings. Secrecy would be secured, too; for Samuel, 
who was so unwilling to tell even Eli what the Lord had said, 
would tell none besides, 

God calls each child in our schools as truly as-he did 
Samuel. From each the same obedience is asked. Each 
may, like the boy in the tabernacle, grow up “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” and so escape the many scars 
and sorrows of a life wrongly begun. Let teachers see to it 
that they think rightly of their work, and do not content 
themselves with conveying information, but aim at nothing 
short of helping all their children to hear and lovingly to 
yield to the gentle call of the incarnate God4 

Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


And the child Samuel ministered wnto the Lord before Eli (v.1). 
There have been good old times, and also old times that 
were not so good. Those days of Eli and Samuel seem to 
have been days of both sorts, Judging from Eli, the old 
people were no better then than nowadays, Judging from 
Samuel, the children of good mothers started off as well at 
that time as the best of them start at the present time. And 
even in that long-ago period, it is seen that the children 
could have a place in the house of the Lord. It’s a common 
thing to say that only in modern times have the children 
been brought forward to a recognized part in God’s worship ; 
but here we find a child having a place at the sanctuary in 
the very presence of the high-priest of God’s chosen people; 
and no blame was attached to Eli for giving this place to a 
child. Eli was blamed for having neglected his own chil- 
dren, but not for doing too much for other people’s children. 
That is a pleasant picture of Samuel ministering unto the 
Lord in the presence of the high-priest; an encoyraging pic- 
ture, too. 

The word of the Lord was precious in those days. Yet that 
word was not too precious for a child to have a share in it. 
God’s word is never too precious for the children to share. 
Jesus himself did not hesitate to give children a foremost 
place in comparison with older persons, when he, the very 
Word himself, was teaching; and he said that in heaven 


those who represented the children could always have his | 


Father’s ear. If God in heaven, and Jesus Christ on earth, 
give children the foremost place, who shall dare deny or 
begrudge them that place at any time? No arrangement of 
Sabbath services, no arrangement of sanctuary accommoda- 
tions, that crowds children into a minor place, has justifica- 
tion in the teachings of the Old Testament or of the New. 

The Lord called Samuel: And he said, Here am I.... He 
ran unto Eli,... And he said,... Lie down again (vs, 4, 5). 
Samuel could hear what the Lord said to Samuel better than 
Eli could hear what the Lord said to Samuel. The Lord 
can make his voice heard by a child when older persons can- 
not hear that voice. And the Lord often speaks to a child 
directly, instead of speaking to him by his parent, or his 
teacher, or his pastor. Eli was not prepared for that truth; 
so, naturally, he told Samuel to lie down again. Many a 
man of God, since that day, has told an aroused child to lie 
down again, when God had called up that child, had called 
him ina voice that the man of God couldn’t hear. I is to 
Eli’s credit that he found out his mistake, and corrected it. 
Eli’s example ought to caution other men of God to beware 
of telling a child to lie down and sleep, when God is speaks 
ing tothe child, And children of nowadays should be taught- 
to have open ears for the call of God. Although Samuel 
had not heard God’s voice before, he was quick to catch its 
first sound. So every child should be. A child may hear 
God’s voice in his parent’s words, in his teacher’s words, in 
his pastor’s words. It may come to him in the words of his 
Bible-reading, or in words spoken to his thoughts in the still- 
ness of the night. If he listens for it, it will come to him in 
some way. God loves to speak to children who love to hear 
him. And when God speaks to a child, let the child be 
prompt to receive God’s message at its fullest. 

Eli said, ... If he call thee, .. . say, Speak, Lord ; for thy ser- 
vant heareth.... The Lord ,., called. , . Samuel, Samuel. 
Then Samuel said, Speak; for thy servant heareth (vs, 9, 
10). That was good advice which Eli gave little Samuel 
when he realized that God was callingthe child, And little 
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Samuel’s way of taking good advice was a good one, It is 
always safe to tell a child to be ready to answer God’s call; 
to tell a child to be in a state of readiness to do God’s bid- 
ding. It is always safe for a child to act on such counsel as 
that, A child ought never to ask God to put off his call for 
just a little while, The time to answer Giod’s call is at the 
time of the call, The time to do God’s bidding is when 
God’s bidding comes, And every child ought to seek to 
know from God what God would have him do at the present 
time. Most children in godly homes are taught to tell God 
what he can do for them, to make known to him their wants 
from him; but not all children are taught to ask God what 
they can do for him, what service he may have for them to 
perform, Samuel’s words, be it remembered, were not “ Hear, 
Lord, for thy servant speaketh ;” but, “ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” In which way are your children taught 
to call on the Lord? 

The Lord said to Samuel, ...I will perform against Eli all 
that I have spoken (vs, 11,12). It was a peculiar message 
which God sent to Eli bySamuel., Rarely does a child have 
any such message as that to deliver. But it is for God to 
decide as to the message. The child is simply to deliver it 
as he is bidden of God. The Bible sends messages of love 
and cheer, of invitation and promise, which any child can 
carry to any needy one. The very existence of those mes- 
sages in God’s word is a bidding from God for their delivery. 
And there are special messages sent of God to particular per- 
sons by children whom God chooses to employ as his mes- 
sengers, A dying child clasped his arms about his godless 
father’s neck, and said, “Papa, promise me that you will 
come to mein heaven. Do promise me, papa.” The broken- 
hearted father promised, and kept his promise. Was not 
that child God’s messenger? Another little child rose from 
her knees by her prayerless father’s side, and, clambering up 
on to his knees, whispered lovingly to him, “Papa, why 
don’t you ever pray? I want to hear you pray.” And that 
was as a message from God which led that father to prayer 
in faith. Another child, in a drunkard’s home, sobbed out 
in sorrowful tenderness, to her wretched father, “O father, 
don’t drink any more!” And that call was a means of that 
man’s reform. Yet another child, who saw her father de- 
pressed to very despair, gave him God’s message of cheer in 
one of her Sunday-school hymns, 

“Oh! do not be discouraged, 
For Jesus is your friend,” 
And so, in all the years since the days of the child Samuel, 
God has been sending messages of truth by little children. 
It is for parents and teachers and pastors to receive these 
messages when they come to them by such an agency. And 
children should be taught that they can bear a message from 
God, only when they have received a message from God, 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
MODERN INSPIRATION. 


“Every high priest is called of God, as was Aaron,” and 
every preacher ought to be. But is there an inspiration for 
the man of to-day? 

Some say the Bible being given there is inspiration enough. 
But millions do not have it. There are emergencies that 
need inspiration as much to-day as in the past. 

Can it be had? The Bible cannot be understood without 
divine illumination. There is a great memory refresher, a 
leader into all truth. We have received the Spirit which is 
of God that we might know the things that are freely given 
us of God, Parents guiding their children, business men in 
exigencies, military men in crucial situations, preachers 
leading souls to glory, need illuminations, warmths, and 
guidance. Mothers by the million, Washington and Lincoln 
on their knees, preachers crying at the foot of pulpit stairs 
“Send us not up unless thou go with us,” testify that men 
ask and expect and get inspiration. 

Did it not» require more inspiration to write Wesley’s 
“Come, O thou Traveler unknown,” than to record the 
incident on which it is founded? God did not desert his 
children when the revelatory nature of the Urim and 
Thummin was established, nor when the Old Testament was 
completed, nor when the canon of the New wasdone. All 
that was foundation for the coming of the Holy Ghost; and 
that dispensation yet continues. The disciples were inspired 
according to emergencies all the way from memory quicken- 
ing to ready-made answers before councils. I sometimes 
think if we would undertake such grand work, in such 
heroic spirit, we might also get grand inspiration. People 
might say “Thou art mad” because above their level, but 
we would know that we were speaking the words of God. 
Little men need no inspirations. God need not tell a man 
when to eat or to go to bed, he has set appetites for that. 

In the light of the lesson, what is helpful to inspiration ? 
To be piously gendered and. mothered, to have absolute 
truthfulness, perfect obedience, willing service of God, and 
a waiting faith. Then God can inspire his knowledge and 





love. He could put nothing into Hophni and Phinehas 


ne 


except spears, What uplifted creatures we should 
to what magnificent destinies we should move! 
Revelation from one God must be consistent. So the 
Bible is a guide to determine what is revelation and what 
is fancy. 


Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The times in which Hannah and Elkanah lived were evil, 
as may be seen from the fact that even the aged Eli, who was 
a godly man, thought that Hannah was intoxicated, and 
reproved her severely. That the high-priest should have 
made such a mistake as this, shows that it was not an infre- 
quent thing for drunken women to be about the tabernacle, 
and that it was a rare thing for godly women to be there for 
their devotions, That this should be so was not at all strange, 
when we remember that the two sons of Eli were lascivious 
men, and broke every commandment with impunity, in spite 
of the fact that they were priests, and served at the altar of 
the Lord. And yet, in spite of the evil times, we find here 
a family that showed as clear evidence of godliness as any 
family of our times does. From this we may learn that it is 
possible to preserve true godliness under the most adverse 
circumstances, and that no man can ever plead his surround- 
ings as a good excuse for refusing to live for God and truth. 

A more beautiful story than that of our lesson it would be 
difficult to find. Let the teacher tell about the birth of the 
child Samael, and how at the proper time his mother brought 
him to the tabernacle, there to minister tothe Lord. Having 
made that clear, go on with the story of the text. Much is 
implied in the first verse. Set before the class the simple 
duties of the lai. Among them was the opening and closing 
of the doors of the tabernacle, and, perhaps, also the light- 
ing of the golden candlestick. Besides this, he was in a sense 
the personal servant of the aged Eli, and waited onhim. In 
all this there was nothing romantic, but it was fidelity in 
small things that opened the way for the larger privileges of 
which our lesson speaks, 

One night the lad had gone to his rest as usual, in some 
one of the chambers that surrounded the tabernacle. The 
night had worn away silently, and the morning was approach- 
ing. No profane priests or pious worshipers had as yet ap- 
peared at the place of worship. All was wrapped in that 
profound silence that betokens the approach of dawn. Then, 
without warning, Samuel heard his name distinctly spoken, 
“Tt is Eli,” he thinks, and, with quick obedience, answers 
the call. “TI called not,” says old Eli; “lie down again.’ 
Perplexed, and perhaps thinking that he had been dream- 
ing, the boy returns to his lowly couch. Again the voice 
speaks his name; and again, thinking that it must be his 
master, he runs, But no, it is a mistake. A third time 
this experience is repeated, and then only does it occur to the 
high-priest that God is calling the boy. “Go lie down,” says 
the old man; “and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt 
say, Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” For the fourth 
time God now called; and this time the lad, instructed, makes 
the right reply. Then God tells him of his purpose concern- 
ing the house of Eli, because of his failure to bring up his 
sons in the proper way. 

Of course, the main thought of the class in studying this 
lesson will concern itself with the unique experience of this . 
lad, Many and many a child has longed to have God speak 
to it, as he did to Samuel, and has wondered why God does 
not speak to his little ones in these days in the same way. 
The words of the hymn well express the thought of many a 
young student of this story: 

“Tf God would speak to me, 
And say he were my friend, 
How happy should I be! 
Oh, how would I attend! 
The smallest sin I then should fear, 
If God Almighty were so near,” 


Ay, and those of us who are older have not unfrequently had 
the same desire. Now, ask the class whether there are not 
other ways of communicating with our friends than that of 
speech, Certainly. There is writing. When our friends 
are away from us, we write to them, and in this way can as 
truly say what we want to, as though we were to talk it all 
off. But in just this way God has communicated with each 
one of us. For have we not his Holy Word to read and to 
find out his will from? All that we really need to know we 
can learn from that, if we only study it aright. The way of 
salvation, the path of duty, these, and all practical things, 
are revealed with remarkable clearness in the Bible. That 
is God’s way of talking with us. In fact, if we only knew it, 
we know a great deal more of the will of God concerning us 
than ever Samuel did, with all his “open vision,” 
“ And does he never speak ? 
Oh, yes! for in his Word 
He bids me come and seek 
The God whom Samuel heard. 
On almost every page I see, 
The God of Samuel speaks to me.” 





Then there are other ways in which God speaks to me. One 
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of these is through the voice of conscience. It is really his 
“voice that tells me that to do evil is wicked, and that to do 
right is praiseworthy. In fact, no one in this class can say, 
“T have never had God speak to me in any way.” To every 
one he has spoken often, and in more ways than one. 

Now ask the class what Samuel said, as soon as he under- 
stood that it was God that was speaking to him. He obeyed, 
and listened to his voice. That is exactly the attitude that 
we should ever take, as soon as we know that God is speaking 
to us, either in his word or by the voice of our own con- 
sciences. He who takes that attitude will soon have another 
message, and will go on learning very fast what is the will of 
God concerning him. The difficulty with us is not that God 
does not talk with us, but that we turn a deaf ear to what he 
has to say, and so learn nothing of his purposes. Practice 
what you have heard from him, and you will be surprised to 
find how soon you will again hear his voice with some new 
revelation. 

‘New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Child Samuel.--Have you ever heard the story of the 

child to whom the Lord came one night? What was his 
mame? Do you wonder where it happened and when it was, 
thai the Lord should come and call a little child by name? 
Not as he speaks now to you in his Word, for, every time this 
story is told, God is calling you to see how he loves any child 
who is ready to serve him, This happened long ago, more 
than eleven hundred years before the child Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem. It was before the city of Jerusalem was 
built, before the temple was built; but the people went to 
worship and keep the feasts at a place called Shiloh, less 
than twenty miles nurth of where Jerusalem was afterward, 
* They worshiped before the tabernacle and the ark, made 
dnd used as God taught Moses when he was with him forty 
days and nights on the mountain. Where were the Jews at 
that time? 
* Samuel Ministered.—Samuel lived with the high-priest 
named Eli. What do we read about the child Samuel in the 
first verse of the lesson? How could a child “ minister unto 
the Lord”? What is it to minister? Jesus talked about 
that, and did it too; for he said he came to minister, and 
showed that it meant to serve others. Even alittle boy could 
help the old priest. Do you know how a child loves to fol- 
low and watch an older person, and try to do what they see 
ethers doing? Sometimes grown people say, “Oh! you are 
in‘my way; you hinder me.” Eli did not say so to little 
Samuel; he was not a hindrance, but a real help, for we read 
three times how he ministered before the Lord, “ being a 
child.” He was very young when he was first taken to Eli, 
and perhaps at first could only watch the priests, looking and 
learning how they did their work. Soon he could carry mes- 
sages for them, could come quickly when he was called, could 
trim the lamps and fill them with oil, and light them at 
night, open and close the doors, or fold the curtains at cer- 
tain hours, By the time he was twelve years old, he could 
do all these things; and as Eli was old and his eyesight very 
dim, Samuel was a real help and comfort to him. Eli had 
sons of his own, and they were priests too; but they were 
wicked men, and did not serve their God nor obey their 
father. Being priests and living.in the tabernacle courts had 
not made nor kept ihem holy. But how came Samuel to 
live with Eli? The story goes back before the time that he 
lived in Shiloh. 

A Praying Mother—Her name was Hannah; one year, 
when she went to Shiloh with her husband to keep the feast, 
she stood near Eli. He saw she was weeping, and that her 
lips moved, but she spoke no word aloud. She was very sad ; 
in her home at Ramah, a few miles away, it was very still 
and lonely, for she had no child to love and make her happy. 
She stood before Eli, pruying in her heart, asking that God 
would give her a son; and she promised that, if he would 
grant her prayer, she would give the child to the Lord to 
serve him all his life. Then she went home happy; for she 
had told the Lord all her sorrow, and left it with him, and 
she trusted that in his love he would give her what she 
needed, The next year, Hannah could not go up to Shiloh 
to keep the feast with her husband. She must stay at home, 
for a little baby was ic her arms. She held him as your 
mother did you, and sang low, sweet, thankful songs, and 
prayed that God would keep her child safe from sin, and 
make him his own loving servant. Do you know what Han- 
nah named her child, and what it means? It was a name 
that, every time she called the child, might remind her of 
her promise and her prayer. She called him Samuel, and 
that means, “ Asked of God.” When he was old enough, 
Hannah and her husband took offerings, and went up to 
Shiloh to worship. The most precious offering of all was 
the child Samuel; for his mother had promised that he 
should “appear before the Lord, and there abide for ever.” 
So the praying, loving mother gave het child back to God to 
be his servant; and she said to Eli, as prayerful mothers 
have been saying ever since, “ For thischild I prayed.” She 
Yeft hin and went away rejoicing, glad that God had given 





her such a blessing which she could give back to him, feel- 
ing that her dear boy was safe, to abide in the shadow of 
God’stabernacle, Each year she sent or brought him a little 
coat all woven and stitched with her own busy hands and 
loving prayers, just as mothers now while they make little 
garments, with every thread weave in prayers and sometimes 
tears. Samuel wore the little robe his mother made while 
he served, and over it a garment called an ephod, such as 
the priests wore. Samuel grew year by year. His mother’s 
prayers were answered for him; for we read, “The child 
Samuel grew before the Lord.” About what other child were 
written these or similar words: the child “ grew on, and was 
in favor both with the Lord, and alsowith men”? The two 
children were alike in several ways; so were their mothers, 
Hannah and Mary. Each mother sang a song of praise which 
has been kept for us, 

Samuel Called.—How old was the boy from Nazareth when 
he went to Jerusalem and was found in the temple? What 
did he say about his Father’s business? Samuel was about 
the same age when he lay asleep somewhere, close by the 
aged priest Eli. It was very still, but not quite dark; for 
the golden candlestick was lighted and burning in sight of the 
court of the tabernacle. Eli was in his bed, and little Samuel 
was asleep, when he heard his name called. He quickly an- 
swered, “Here am I.” Then he ran to Eli, and said, “ Here 
am I; for thou calledst me.” Eli said, “I called not; lie 
down again.” Again Samuel heard his name spoken. He 
went again to Eli, and said, “ Here am I; for thou didst call 
me.” The third time the same voice called Samuel’s name. 
Each time he answered Eli, and Eli said, “I called not, my 
son.” The old priest then knew that it was the Lord him- 
self who had called the child. He told him to go and lie 
down, and if he heard the call again, to say, “Speak, Lord; 
for thy servant heareth.” So Samuel went and lay down 
in his place. Can you think how wide awake he was,— 
how he listened in the still, solemn place, until he could 
almost hear the beating of his own heart? Again he heard, 
“Samuel, Samuel!” He answered: “Speak; for thy servant 
heareth.” 

A Blessed Child.—Four times in that one night the Lord 
came and called the boy by name, the very name his mother 
called him. What did his name mean? How ready Samuel 
was to call himself a servant,—‘thy servant.” When he 
asked the Lord to speak, the Lord told him a strange story 
of what he was going to do to the wicked sons of Eli. The 
Lord was as ready to accept the life and work of Samuel as 
the boy was to call himself a servant, and obey quickly 
when he was called. Does the Lord know every one. by 
name? Are you as ready as Samuel to obey every call? A 
call to love and service, to do your part in the answers to 
prayer made for you, comes to you now, as truly as the voice 
which called Samuel in the night. You think Samuel was 
blessed; but every one who has had: a praying mother or 
father is indeed a blessed child. Are you ready to let your: 
heart answer in the very words of our golden text? oe 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Home OF THE ARK.—The choice of Shiloh as the 
home of the ark of the Lord, during the whole period from 
Joshua to the close of the Judges, isremarkable and instructive. 
That period was an epoch without parallel, in the previous 
or subsequent history of Israel, for its lawlessness, violence, 
and misery. Yet, while the neighboring nations ever selected 
for their temples and religious centers some strong position, 
some fortified place or conspicuous height, the tabernacle of 
Jehovah was pitched in a secluded, sloping plain, surrounded 
on three sides by commanding heights, and, from a military 
point of view, absolutely defenseless. Dearly as every true Is- 
raelite loved the ark of Jehovah, the center of his nation’s life, 
its defenseless site seemed to say to him, “ Trust not in an arm 
of flesh. In the Lord alone is thy strength and thy salya- 
tion.” The very position of Shiloh is suggestive of peace 
and security. I can recall scarcely any other historic sight 
in Palestine so exposed to attack in troublous times. True, 
it is now bare and desolate. There are now no vineyards, 
where the men of Benjamin could conceal themselves, and 
seize the unsuspecting damsels for their wives. A few scat- 
tered and weird-looking trees are the only features among 
the long, straggling stone-heaps which relieve the barrenness 
of a spot utterly forsaken, Yet, throughout the vicissitudes 
of those stormy centuries, it was only at their close, and then 
not at Shiloh itself, that the sacred ark was taken. Shiloh 
itself remained a peaceful oasis. And so, amidst the records 
of warriors and battles and bloody crimes, we catch occasional 
glimpses of pastoral and quiet life holding its own in a 
stormy age, and of God-fearing families who clung to the 
law of Jehovah, in the retired nooks and secluded villages 
of Israel. Such were the households of Manoah, of Naomi 
and Boaz, and of Elkanah. God never left himself without 
a witness, 

“A Lirrie Coat.”—Samuel, “the asked of God” and 
given to God; was like Samson, in sign of that dedication, a 





Nazarite from his birth. But very different was the service 
he was called on to perform. A Levite by birth, he was to 
be a loan to the Lord, for his holy tabernacle, through his 
whole life. In token thereof, young as he was, he wore the 
linen ephod, the simple white linen garment of the priest- 
hood. His is the only recorded instance of the ephod being 
worn by one not a priest. But it is very probable that others 
employed about the sanctuary wore it; just as, in imitation 
of Samuel, the white surplice has ever been worn, both in 
the Eastern and Western churches of Europe, by the boys of 
the choir. I have seen a similar white shawl-like garment 
on the shoulders of the boys who assist in the chants in the 
mosks of Gaza and Damascus, though I know not if this be a 
general custom. It may have been, however, that the white 
ephod was worn as typical of the especial purity and holiness 
required in a Nazarite. But whatever the reason of the 
ephod, the white garment of Samuel, yearly renewed by a 
mother’s love, aptly typified the white-souled and pure devo- 
tion of that long life, the career which began with and may 
be shortly epitomized by the words, “Speak, Lord; for thy 
servant heareth.” 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” 
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WHAT DOES GOD SAY TO YOU? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 

“ The Spirit in our hearts.” 

“Come, saith Jesus’ sacred voice.” 
“When little Samuel woke.” 

“ Early, my God, without delay.” 

“ Amazing sight! the Saviour stands.” 
“Come home, come home!” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Where was the tabernacle first reared? What was God’s 
purpose in providing it? (Exod. 25 : 21, 22.) Where did 
the ark find a resting-place during the period of the Judges? 
(Josh. 18:1.) What do we know of the history of the 
high-priesthood during this period? (Josh. 24: 33; Judg. 
20: 28.) From whom was Eli descended? What is the 
meaning of the name Samuel? Was he, or was he not, a 
priest? (1 Sam. 2:18). In what respects did his child-life 
resemble the Saviour’s? (1 Sam. 2: 26.) Was, or was not, 
the child’s life happy? (1 Sam. 1:28; 2:11.) What, at 
this time, was the ordained channel of communication 
between God and man? What evidence have we of its 
disuse? (1 Sam. 3:1) How is this verse rendered in the 
Revised Version? What is the present channel of intercourse 
with God? What is the cause thereof, when God withdraws 
himself? (James 4:8; 2 Chron. 15: 1-4.) Why- was there 
peculiar need of Samuel being raised up for the very time 
for whick he was prepared? (v.2; 4:15; 2:12.) How 
minutely does God time all his providences (v. 3-5.) 

How long did the lamp burn in the temple? (Lev. 24: 
3, 4.) Is it, or is it not, easy, usually, to distinguish between 
a Divine and a human call? (vs. 6-10)) How can we tell 
when a call is of God? What was the first audible com- 
munication which the Lord made to Samuel? (vs. 11, 12.) 
Why did he not communicate this directly to Eli? To 
what extent are parents responsible for the sins of their 
children? How should we regard all chastisement? (Heb. 
12: 5-11.) What should be the design of all chastisement 
administered? In what spirit should it be administered? 
What warning had Eli had concerning his unfaithfylness to 
his sons? (v. 13; 2: 27-36.) Isit, or is it not, possible for a 
man to make his household regard the laws of God? (Gen. 
18:19.) How, at an earlier date, might Eli have averted 
the calamity from his house? (v. 14.) How long may we 
disregard God’s warnings and be sure of obtaining his 
pardun? Does. or does not, the securing of justification 





















through Christ avert the natural consequences of sin in this 
life? 
Philadelphia. 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


And now the lessons change from the New Testament to 
the Old, from the Gospels to the earlier. historical books. 
The contrast is marked, but the correspondences are not less 
so. God himself is always the same. Human nature is in 
one age as in another. The principles in accordance with 
which God deals with man, and man is enabled to know and 
to do his duty, are ever unchanging. 

God’s loving plans for his people stand out with hardly 
less clearness in this story of Samuel than in the story of 
Jesus. Indeed, the story of Samuel points forward to the 
story of Jesus; and the work which God began anew for 
Israel in the days of Samuel, when there was added to the 
mission of the priest the mission of the prophet and the mis- 
sion of the king, found its culmination and contipletion only 
in God’s sending among his people his Son, to be their 
Prophet, Priest, and King. 

In this first lesson of the new quarter a central truth is 
found in its illustration of the fact that, when God has a 
work to do, he will find the man for it; and that he who is 
called to do God’s work ought to be ready to fill the place 
which God assigns to him, ‘in the line of his providences. 

It seemed as if everything was going wrong in Israel 
when the high-priest was a weak and inefficient man, and 
his sons, who were his helpers, were wicked, and the people 
generally were going astray. But the Lord had not lost 
sight of his people, nor did his love for them fail. One 
praying mother secured a new blessing for Israel; and the 
young son of that praying mother became a power in Israel 
beyond the power of the high-priest, and of the high-priest’s 
sons, and of all the people of Israel. 

All this was of God’s love for Israel. As Dr. Green says: 
“God’s plans of grace forbade that Israel should be suffered 
to fall to the level of the heathen around them, and the light 
of saving truth which had been kindled in the midst of them 
should be utterly quenched. An instrument was preparing 
in the person of Samuel, whose work it would be to bring 
about a reformation in the degenerate people, and, with the 
infusion of new religious life, to consolidate the nation, ren- 
dering them triumphant over external enemies, and estab- 
lishing a stronger and more compact domestic government, 


and preparing the way for a purer priesthood and a more |. 


settled regulation of the worship'of the‘Banctuary.’ No per- 
son had been charged with so important a work, or had occu- 
pied so distinguished a position, since the time of Moses, 
with whom Samuel is ranked both by the prophesJeremiah 
(Jer. 15:1) and by the Psalmist (Psa. 99 : 6), in his power 
with God.” 

In the days of Samson the case of Israel was desperate. 
Physical force was a need of the hour; but the man to whom 
God gave physical force without measure lacked the per- 
severing faith and faithfulness to make his God-given power 
available. Then God raised up a better man than Samson, 
for a better work. 

“It might seem,” says Dr. Edersheim, “ as if sharper con- 
trast could scarcely be imagined than that between Samson 
and Samuel. And yet the two histories run close together ; 
and this not merely in the need for better deliverance to 
which the help brought by Samson pointed. In Samuel the 
work and even the history of Samson appear transformed 
and spiritualized, Alike the birth of Samuel and that of 
Samson had been divinely announced, but, in accordance 
with the difference in their history, in the one case in answer 
to prayer, in the other by angelic message. Samuel, as his 
name (‘“‘God-heard ”’) sets forth, was God-granted ; Samson, 
God-sent. Samuel was from before his birth God-dedicated ; 
Samson, God-demanded. Both were Nazarites from the 
womb; but the one spiritually, the other outwardly. Both 
prevailed ; but the one spiritually, the other outwardly. The 
work of Samson ended in self-indulgence, failure, and death ; 
the work of Samuel opened up into the royalty of David 
Israel’s type-king.” 

As it wag then, so it will be always; “ man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” God’s cause shall not fail. God’s peo- 
ple need never despair. Even when things seem darkest, 
God is planning better blessings than before. 


“Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that ean tell 
That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible.’ 


And now as in the former days it may be the young child 
with an open ear and a willing heart whom God will call to 
his best and greatest work of to-day. Let children recognize 
this possibility, and let priest and ruler recognize it also. 
Bishop Warren recognizes it, when he says: “In the light 
of the lesson, what is helpful to inspiration? To be piously 
gendered and mothered, to have absolute truthfulness, per- 
fect obedience, willing service of God, and a waiting faith. 
Then God can inspire his knowledge and love, He could 


uplifted creatures we should be, and to what magnificent 
destinies we should move !” 
Dr. Schanfiler suggests a way of pressing home a practical 
application of this truth, when he says, in closing: “ Now 
ask the class what Samuel said, as soon as he understood that 
it was God that was speaking to him. He obeyed, and lis- 
tened to his voice. That is exactly the attitude that we 
should ever take, as soon as we know that God is speaking to 
us, either in his word or by the voice of our own consciences. 
He who takes that attitude will soon have another message, 
and will go on learning very fast what is the will of God con- 
cerning him. The difficulty with us is not that God does not 
talk with us, but that we turn a deaf ear to what he has to 
say, and so learn nothing of his purposes. Practice what you 
have heard from him, and you will be surprised to find how 
soon you will again hear his voice with some new revelation.” 





ADDED POINTS. 


Children were given a prominent place in the Lord’s ser- 
vice three thousand years ago, and this was with the Lord’s 
approval, If they are not given as prominent a place nowa- 
days, it is not because the Lord has declared against them ; 
for he is the same yesterday and to-day and forever. 
When it is a child’s bedtime, the best thing that a child 
can do is to go to bed. If the Lord wants to call a child after 
the child’s bedtime, he can reach him in bed as well as any- 
where else, 
Men are inclined to think that children are not so well 
suited as older persons to hear and to understand God’s call; 
but God chooses the little ones for a foremost place in his 
service, and they respond to his call on them, Dr. Bushnell 
says on this point: “The boy child, Samuel, could hear the 
call when old Eli could not. Children may not think the 
gospel experiences as well [as adults], but they can have 
them a great deal more easily,...The very highest and 
most spiritual things are a great deal closer to them than to 
us. Let us not wonder and be offended if they break out on 
just looking in the face of Jesus, when the great multitude 
of priests and apostles are dumb along the road, as the ass on 
which he rides.” 
The best place for a child who would hear the Lord’s call, 
is the place where that child belongs for the hour in the line 
of his ordinary duty. The best attitude for such a child, at 
such a time, is the listening attitude, The best answer that 
a child can give to a special call of God is the expression of 
his readiness to hear what the Lord has to say to him. 
It isa great thing to know the Lord’s voice when we do 
hear it. In order to know the Lord’s voice we’ must be in 
loving relations with the Lord, and in loving expectation of 
hearing his voice. 
There are warnings, as well as encouraging messages, which 
are spoken by the Lord in his revelations to men. It is the 
thought with some evil-doers that the Lord will never speak 
any words to them except those of cheer, or about them 
except words of hope; but because God is God, his words 
against evil are-words that will make the ears of evil-doers 
tingle. 
A father is responsible for his lack of right training and of 
wise constraint in his oversight of his children. But chil- 
dren are responsible for their transgressions, whether they 
have been rightly trained and wisely constrained, or not. 
There are earthly consequences of evil-doing which even 
God’s forgiving love cannot cancel, “ Be not deceived, God 
is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” ' 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—__————-_ 


A METHOD OF ORGANIZING THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. HORACE G, HOADLEY. 


The simple plan of the Home Department of the Sun- 
day-school is, very likely, familiar to the reader. It is to 
induce persons who cannot come to Sunday-school regu- 
larly, and other persons who cannot be induced to come, 
to promise to study the lesson at least half an hour each 
week at home. They are also asked from time to time 
to attend its sessions as often as possible.’ The follow- 
ing method of organizing the Home Department in a 
country community is recommended on the basis of 
experience. 

The first principle to work upon is that it is the duty 
of the Christian people to try to induce every one in the 
community, good and bad, to study the Bible. Half- 
way methods practically deny this. Accordingly, the 
first step is to get a complete census of the parish, or, 
rather, of the people of all denominations within its 
geographical limits. The information may be collected 





1 Tracts and blanks useful in working this plan are printed by the 





put nothing into Hophni and Phinehas except spears. What 
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from lists of voters and from school enumerations, by 
pastoral calls, and by inquiry. The parish should then 


be divided into districts, say seven or eight in number, 
and two Christians chosen to attend to each district. 
Probably they will all be women, Let the pastor preach 
on the need of town evangelization and the responsibility 
of the Christians, also on Christian fellowship and the 
deprivations of those who are unable to attend religious 
services regularly. Then let the pastor, or the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, present the Home Depart- 
ment plan to the Sunday-school or to the church, and 
have itadopted asa part of the Sunday-school,—preferably 
by action of the church. 

Let the pastor or the superintendent be empowered to 
nominate, or appoint, officers and a committee to carry 
the Home Department plan into effect. A meeting of 
the women previously selected for the several districts. 
is called, and the plans’are further explained and dis- 
cussed, These women with the officers constitute a 
Home Deparfment Committee. A superintendent and 
assistant superintendent are the officers appointed, They 
may be two of the women to whom a particular district 
has been assigned, or the superintendent, at least, may 
beaman. Thesuperintendent of the Main Department 
may be superintendent of the Home Department also, 
if he can do the work; but in any case there is need of 
a good assistant. 

There is a great deal more to do in the way of super- 
intendence than one would suppose, and the success of 
the enterprise depends upon its being thoroughly and 
accurately done. The pastor should have a careful over- 
sight of it. He will also have to supplement in detail 
the work of others, and perhaps act as superintendent, 
The superintendent of the Home Department should be 
a person who is highly respected by everybody in the 
community as a practical Christian whose very name will 
therefore recommend the plan. He should be well ac- 
quainted and of good judgment, The assistant superin- 
tendent will do the clerical work, and therefore needs to 
be systematic and accurate. One, or both, of these offi- 
cers stands ready to act as temporary substitute for any 
member of the committee. The assistant superintendent 
attends to the out-of-town members by mail. Who- 
ever has the active supervision of the whole, whether 
it be the pastor or the nominal superintendent, must 
have the power to fill vacancies, or make changes, in the 
committee. 
Probably one or two meetings will have to be held for 
explanation and discussion before the committee can be 
chosen positively and the districts assigned. When this 
has been done, the pastor, or the superintendent, goes 
over, with the two women to whom each district has been 
assigned, a list containing the names of all the persons 
in that district. Whoever makes the assignment, the 
pastor should be present on his own account and fof the 
effect of his presence upon the committee. One person 
on the list is found to be a member of the Main Depart- 
ment; another is found to be eligible to membership in 
the Home Department, and one of the two members of 
the committee agrees to see him, and, if possible, induce” 
him to join; another is assigned to the other committee 
member; another, who is difficult to approach, the pas- 
tor promises to see; another name, perhaps, will have 
to be left for future consideration, and so on. These 
assignments are all noted next to the names, and a 
memorandum of each one’s work is drawn off and handed > 
to her. By this means each member of the committee 
knows just what she is expected to do; yet there has 
been some opportunity for choice. One person will have 
better success in one case, and another in another. Some 
make their calls alone; some in company with another 
member of the committee, 

After a month or so, another meeting may be called, 
and the pastor, or the superintendent of the Home De- 
partment, may interview the members of the committee 
separately, or by twos. The committee has found that 
in many cases people in the country do not accept a 
suggestion when it is first made. They want to think 
about it. This interview with the member of the com- 
mittee encourages her to try again; or, possibly, it will 
be seen best that some one eise should follow up her 
efforts, in certain cases. After this time, distinct divis- 
ions are allowed to fade away.. They have served their 
purpose in fixing responsibility. But a committee 
member will sometimes have special influence in some 
case outside of her district. In general, however, those 
whom she has induced to join live not far apart, These 
names, with the names of any other members which it 
becomes expedient to give her, become her “list,” for 
which she is continuously responsible. Each member 
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of the committee, then, has made out for her a paper 
containing in a vertical column the names of the persons 
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on her list, and next to each name spaces for keeping that the average attendance was 116.8. A. detailed 
each one’s record. treasurer’s report is also given. The number of volumes - BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
First there are four spaces, one for each quarter, for | in the library appears as 171, and the number given out BK ao RH , 


noting the amounts paid for quarterlies. Then four 
spaces for collections. Then four spaces for the number 
of lessons reported as studied each quarter. And, finally, 
four spaces for the number of sessions of some Sunday- 
school attended. The assistant superintendent has a 
record-book, which is a copy of these lists, together with 
the spaces; and she also has an alphabetical list of the 
names with these two items of information appended to 
each: (1) The date when the person joined, and (2) 
whose list he is on. Now, it is one thing to induce 
people to take up a good line of action, and it is quite 
another thing to lead them to be persistent in it.. For 
this latter purpose individual report cards are given to 
the members, and they are expected to fill them out, as 
the quarter proceeds, with a cross in the space if they 
studied the lesson that week, and a double cross if they 
attended some Sunday-school session. For the same 
purpose is the circular letter, which is sent out to the 
members every quarter, to interest and encourage them. 
And for the same purpose, also, is the quarterly call 
which each member of the committee is expected to 
make upon the persons on her list. 

Now, the members of the Home Department are at 
arm’s length, scattered throughout the town, and even 
in other states. The superintendent and the assistant 
superintendent do not see them; they reach them through 
the committee. This complicates the problem of keep- 
ing the whole organization in hand,—that is, the problem 
of seeing to it that every member keeps up to his duty 
as nearly as he can be induced to do. 

In a membership of 130 or 140, a great many details 
arise,—small in themselves, but vitally affecting the suc- 
cess of the whole, and the progress of the individual. 
The superintendent cannot possibly remind so many 
persons at a distance of all their delinquencies; and 
the members of the committee are liable to be unsys- 
tematic about it, consequently the superintendent and 
the assistant superintendent have to be systematic for 
them. In another issue of this paper, I will give a 
statement of the routine duties of the officers and the 
committee. I may say that the method given has proved 
successful; for in our Home Department, of which we 
Have reports for five ¥iccessive quarters, hot only has the 
membership, but also the proportionate faithfulness of 
the members, steadily increased, as shown by a careful 
summary of the individual reports. And this depart- 
ment of our school is financially self-supporting. 

East Canaan, Conn. 





METHODS IN A MISSION-SCHOOL. 


Every Sunday-school, however small, or poor, or re- 
cently established, deserves to be run in the light of the 
best knowledge, and with a wise use of the best methods, 
that the workers in that school are able to command. 
Indeed, the fewer the school’s outward advantages, the 

“more need is there that the lack shall be made up by 
intelligent and faithful endeavor. If the attendance is 
sniall, the individual influence can and should be greater. 
If the means are limited, a careful study of the expe- 
riences of others ought to direct expenditure, so that 
the best possible results may be secured for the money. 
And if the school is just starting, this fact, instead of 
being an excuse for imperfect methods, is rather a 
unique opportunity for adopting the best methods, and 
thus obtaining good results from the beginning. 

This principle seems to have been recognized in the 
organization of the Jackson Avenue Baptist Sunday- 
school, a mission-school of the Cranston Street Baptist 
Church of Providence, Rhode Island. The school was 
organized on January 13, 1889; and its first quarterly 
report contains features that are worthy of the attention 
of workers in many an older school. 

The report is neatly printed on a manilla card, folded 
in three, and carries on the outside a cut of the school- 
building. Following the roll of officers is a tabulated 
statement of the work of the thirteen classes of the 
school, showing the class number, the teacher’s name, 
the present membership, the number who were present 
every Sunday, the number of times the class won the 
“Silver Star” (given when every member is present 
and prompt, unless sick or out of town), the amount of 
the class collections, the “average amount contributed 
by members present éach Sunday,” and the date when 
the class was formed. 

A general summary of the school statistics is given, 






as 956.. The superintendent has visited 147 scholars and 
45 other persons in the district, while the teachers have 
visited but 107 scholars and 63 “ others.” Among the 
other items in the report, the most noticeable is the fol- 
lowing statement, which seems to show that the entire 
neighborhood was canvassed before organizing the school: 
“Families in district, 500. Persons, 2117. Church or 
Sunday-school attended: Catholic, 902; Baptist, 385; 
Methodist, 253; Episcopal, 181; Congregational, 51; 
All others, 106. Attend none, 239.” In view of the 
earnest and well-placed work thus exhibited, the school’s 
rapid growth is not surprising. 

One of the specialties of this school’s work is its sys- 
tem of reviews. The superintendent, Mr. H. Howard 
Pepper, believes in the importance of frequent and 
thorough reviewing, and he describes his methods 
follows: ; 

“The session lasts an hour and a half. Never less 
than forty, sometimes forty-five, minutes are given to 
class study of the lesson. At every session there are 
three reviews by the superintendent: two on the regular 
lessons, and one on the Catechism. 

“The first review comes just before the class study, 
and comprises ten questions on the previous Sunday’s 
lesson. It occupies three minutes, 

“We have five questions, in advance, each Sunday, 
from the Catechism. The answers to these questions 
are written on the board when answered correctly by the 
school. The second review consists of the advance 
questions of the previous Sunday. 

“After the books and papers are distributed, the 
notices and reports read, and the school is at ‘ attention,’ 
the third review occurs. This comprises ten questions 
on the day’s lesson. Often an appropriate hymn is sung 
by a quartet or soloist, or a short poem, bearing on the 
lesson, is read by a good elocitionist, at this time. A 
brief prayer, lesson hymn by the school, benediction,— 
‘Mizpah,’—and we are dismissed.” 

“On the last Sunday in the month we have a monthly 
review of ten minutes, Our quarterly review takes 
twenty minutes. We get the time by shortening the 
opening and’closing exercises. The teachers have forty 
minutes for the quarterly review with their classes. 

“ The first review is not given before the primary class ; 
the others are. 

“During the first quarter we used a review banner. 
This idea we gleaned from Bishop J. H: Vincent’s book, 
‘The Modern Sunday-school.’ The banner was made of 
manilla paper, 1824 inches, and the initial letters of 
the catchwords of the answers to the ten questions were 
placed upon it. We used Willson’s gummed letters 
(which can be procured at any stationer’s), never using 
more than three letters to an answer. The plan is a 
success, as the scholars are attentive, and remember the 
lessons from week to week remarkably well.” 

The order of service of the school is given herewith, 
in order to show the arrangement of the various reviews. 


[No bell is used. Length of session, an hour and a half.) 
2.44 P. M.—Organ voluntary. Attention. 
2.45.—Doors closed. School repeat in concert [one verse] : 


“Safely through another week.” 


Silent prayer. 
Singing [one verse] : 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

Singing. (School rise.) 

[The primary class will go to thelr rooms during the singing 
of this hymn.) 

Responsive reading (Gen. 1 : 1-13). 

The Lord’s Prayer. (By the school.) 

Singing. 

Show of Bibles. 

Scripture reading. 

Review of last Sunday’s lesson (three minutes). 

Singing. (Silver Star Hymn.) 

[During the singing of the last verse of this hymn the Silver 
Star classes will rise.] 

Lesson study (forty to forty-five minutes). 

Warning (five minutes before close of study). 

Voluntary. (Attention.) 

Singing. 

Distribution of books. 

Singing. 

Questions from catechism (five review ; five advance). 

Superintendent’s review (five minutes), 

Prayer. 

Singing. (Lesson hymn.) 

Benediction. 


Notices. Reports. 





showing, among other things, that the original member- 


ship was 84, which had increased on April 1 to 184, and | who are not in the school-room when the doors are first closed.] 


[The doors will remain closed during the opening exercises, 
except when the school is singing. Scholars will be called late 








[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





CRITICAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


It is generally claimed by the friends of the advanced 
school of biblical science that the traditional manners 
and methods of research in this department suffer from 
the cardinal weakness of doing injustice to the human 
element in revelation and the Scriptures by practically 
absorbing it in the divine. However correct or incor- 
rect this charge may be, it will certainly pass without 
contradiction, that the leading and characteristic distinc- 
tion of the modern advanced over the traditional method 
consists in a prominence given to the human element, 
which in many cases practically is made to exclude the 
divine entirely. The fundamental feature of the more 
radical biblical investigations of the day is its natural- 
izing and naturalistic tendency, the endeavor as much 
as possible to reduce both the contents of Scriptures and 
their origin as literary documents to purely human fac- 
tors and forces; or, as Delitzsch remarks, to establish 
“a religion of the era of Darwin.” 

Probably in no other single theological discipline have 
this spirit and aim been more powerful and active than 
in the critical reconstruction of the religious history of 
Israel. While only one or two prominent names can be 
mentioned of scholars who avowedly recognize in Israel’s 
history the operation of only such agencies as were also 
active in the historical development of other peoples, 
the number of those who show the same tendency, but 
do not adopt so extreme a position, is quite large. To 
this class of investigations must also be added the mas- 
sive and in many respects representative volumes of 
Professor Stade of Giessen. He does not exclude the 
divine agency as a factor in the establishment and de- 


“velopment of Old Testament religion and history, but he 


limits and curtails this influence to such an extent as to 
make his scheme of Israel’s history differ only in degree 
from that of others who are even more radical. 

This spirit of the work in general is pronounced in the 
literary criticism of the Old Testament upon which the 
historical superstructure is based. On the questions of 
the origin of the various books, their ups and downs 
until they attained their present form, their value as 
historical documents, his investigations and conclusions 
are under the spell of a subjectivism that sits in judg- 
ment over these records with pre-eminent ideas of philo- 
sophical historiography, and not with an impartial eye 
to the facts. Thetically this critical attitude is but sel- 
dom brought into prominence. Indeed, the whole work 
is not at all one of processes, but primarily one of results. 
Its chief importance lies in this very fact, that it better 
and more exhaustively than any other presents the posi- 
tive historical reconstruction which modern advanced 
criticism would substitute for the traditional presenta- 
tions. In this way the volumes of Stade are an advance 
on the works of Kuenen, Wellhausen, Kittel, and others, 
in which the preliminary literary problems often form 
the chief contents; and at the same time they presup- 
pose an acquaintance with the processes which those 
scholars furnish. In this way, Stade complements and 
completes the detailed and general investigations which 
have preceded. For this reason, too, he can be fully 
understood and appreciated only by those who have 
some acquaintance with the spirit,and methods of bibli- 
cal research current among the innovators in this de- 
partment. 

The scope of the work is a wide one, beginning with 
the foundation of the nation and closing with its down- 
fall by the destruction of Jerusalem in 72 A. D. It 
accordingly treats also of the inter-Testament period, 
and of Christianity in its relation to and as a phase of 
Judaism. This latter portion of the task has been per- 
formed by Dr. Oskar Holtzmann, and constitutes the 





* Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Mit Illustrationen und Karten, 
Vol. L.. von Bernhard Stade. Vol. I1., von Bernhard Stade und 
Oskar Holtzmuann. 10xt34inches, pp. 711, 679. Berlin : G. Grote’sche 
Verlagsbucbhandiung. 1.588. Price, about $10.00. 


Entstehung des Volkes Israel un‘ seiner nationalen Organisation, 








Von Carl Heinrich Cornili, 8}¢x534 inches, pp. 30. Hamburg. 1888, 
Price, ) mark, 












larger half of the second volume (p. 273 
to end), Here the critical attitude over 
against the New Testament books is simi- 
lar to that of Stade in regard to those of 
the Old; and the same philosophical and 
theological ideas direct the. construction 
of the positive scheme that controlled the 
other parts. For that reason there are no 
' preliminary discussions or estimate of the 
sources, and no critical apparatus, The 
author enters at once upon the narration 
of the historical development according to 
his conception of what these sources indi- 
cate. In general, the resultant picture is 
that usually found in the more or less 
radical works on the New Testament, the 
author being influenced most by the ideas 
and the ideals of the Ritschl school. His 
treatment of the period between the two 
Testaments is of excellent merit, and forms 
a splendid complement to the literary dis- 
cussions of Schiirer, although he uses as 
sources of information for this period cer- 
tain books of the Old Testament of an 
earlier date. Holtzmann’s style is as com- 
pact and clear as that of Stade, Both 
provoke to opposition and farther investi- 
gation. They cannot fail to arouse the 
reader to independent thought and study, 
although the conservative reader will 
scarcely find a single page in the nearly 
fourteen hundred pages of these volumes 
on which he will not perceive objection- 
able features. Their great and permanent 
value will consist in being a thetical and 
detailed statement of the history of Israel 
according to the readjustment of the 
sources demanded in the name of the 
modern higher criticism. They are thus 
books rather for the student and close 
thinker than for the general reader. 

For the latter, nothing could be a better 
guide for securing a bird’s-eye view of the 
new ideas of Israel’s history, than Cornill’s 
pamphlet treating of the formative period 
of this history down to the era_of Dayid, 
The standpoint is more conservative than 
that of Stade. The brochure gives the 
outlines with clear and concise precision. 
Being a popular lecture, it is free from 
technical terminology, but is not without 
special interest for the student also. 





The Life of Christ published about ten 
years ago by Dr. Cunningham Geikie was 
received by the Christian public with 
great favor. The author’s edition was in 
two large volumes, and an expensive work, 
though cheap reprints were made. Dr. 
Geikie has rewritten the story under the 
title A Short Life of Christ, using very 
largely the material of the previous work, 
but reducing the size, simplifying the lan- 
guage, and, in general, adapting it for 
wider circulation. The seventy-four chap- 
ters of the larger book.are replaced by 
thirty-two, of about the same length, The 
portions omitted are such as would prove 
more interesting to the student than to 
the ordinary reader. The author rightly 
claims that this book is not an abridg- 
ment, yet he has with equal propriety left 
the language of the former work untouched 
in many places of the “Short Life.” There 
are not found many deyiations from the 
positions formerly held by Dr. Geikie, 
though he has availed himself of the Re- 
vised Version, which appeared after the 
issue of the longer “ Life.” He still im- 
plies, without asserting, that Herod the 
Great lived until year of Rome 758. He 
also differs from Edersheim in regard to 





-| New York: Townsend MacCoun. 








sayings of our Lord. This purpose is 
admirably carried out, and the yolume 
will be a help to devotional reading of 
the Gospels. It is well printed, with a 
good index, and table of Scripture refer- 
ences. (8}><65 inches, illustrated, pp. 481. 
New York: James Pott and Company. 
Price, $1.60, net.) 


Every wise teacher or student of history 
knows the value of series of maps portray- 
ihg the changes in political geography 
during the particular period, or of the 
particular country, under review. Such 
books as Freeman’s Historical Geography 
of Europe and Fisher’s Outlines of Uni- 
versal History would lose half their ser- 
viceableness without the clear, accurate, 
and convenient maps which accompany 
them, Indeed, one might almost say that 
a bright student of history can get fully 
as much good from maps without text as 
he can possibly derive from text without 
maps. Plenty of service, therefore, even 
in elementary instruction in the history of 
our country, can be found in the forty- 
five well-made colored maps composing 
Mr. Townsend MacOoun’s Historical 
Geography of the United States,—from 
Toscanelli’s map of China, Japan, and 
India in 1474, which Columbus saw before 
his westward voyage, to that of the west- 
ern half of the United States as it will be 
in 1890, with only six territuries left, 
flanked by a solid wall of states on both 
sides. The compiler’s accompanying text 
is not that of a professional historian, but 
it is clear and helpful ; so that, altogether, 
a better dollar’s-worth is hardly to be found, 
among the new publications on the book- 
sellers’ counters. The book (which is 
neatly printed and bound) is appropri- 
ately “published in commemoration of 
the Centennial Inauguration, April 30 
1889.” (7464 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 46. 
Price, 
$1.00.) 


Among adult readers, Mr. J. MacDonald 
Oxlé@y has already acquired a reputation 
as a writer of a common-sense sort of prac- 
tical essays. Among youthful readers, he 
has won his way to the heart of many a 
boy and girl, through the better class of 
young peopie’s journals. Bert Lloyd’s Boy- 
hood is a realistic narrative of a boy’s life, 
—so realistic, indeed, that one naturally | ¢ 
asks whether it may not be, in the main, 
a veritable biography. The scene of the 
story is laid in Halifax; and the book 
teems with a boy’s pleasures and pains, 
with the rongh-and-tumble of school life, 
with critical situations and narrow escapes. 
Without unduly moralizing, the author 
never loses a chauce to point the necessary 
moral. Mr. Oxley’s controlling motive in 
this book is, ‘‘ That the children of Chris- 
tians should be Christian’ from the cradle.” 
Bert Lloyd’s father and mother saw that 
‘if they did their duty, he need never stray 
far away.” Mr. Oxley has been a consci- 
entious student of young life, and the book 
may be read either from the standpoint of 
the parent or of thechild. (735 inches, 
pp. 847. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. Price, $1.50.) 


The discussions of the conference held 
at Washington in the latter part of 1887, 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, were published in a volume entitled 
National Perils and Opportunities. From 





the relative position of the disciples at the 
Last Supper. Hestill places the anointing | 
at Bethany on Tuesday evening. Probably | 
there will always be difference of opinion | 
in connection with certain points of the | 
gospel history. These difficult questions | 
are not discussed in this volume. It is 
not designed for the same purpose as 


Andrews’s Life of Our Lord, but rather ; and convenient form they should have a 
to give a vivid narrative of the acts and | wide circulation. (7} <6 inches, pp. 157, 


this volume the publishers have selected 


the more important papers, and re-issued | 


them in two smaller volumes. One of 
these is entitled Co-operation in Christian 
Work. It includes eleven papers and ten 
briefer addresses. The authors’ names 
form a strong list, and the material pre- 
sented is very valuable. In this cheap 


New York: The Baker and Taylor Com- 
pany. Price, 60 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subseribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for sunstroke. 
It relieves the prostration and nervous de- 
rangement. 





Lake George Assembly. Its aim three- 
fold: recreation, reason, religion. Queen of 
American lakes. Thirty miles from Saratoga. 
Three lectures a week, on popular subjects, by 
popular men. Two services on Sundays, by 
eminent divines. Not a camp-meeting, but 
camping will be permitted. New and origi- 
nal features. Lots for sale to law-abiding, 
order-loving, Sabbath-keeping people only. 
For circulars containing full information, and 


George Assembly, Lake George, Warren 
County, New York. Mention this paper. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3 mos. (1200designs), 5. 
100 * “ lyear (4800 ), 19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
—— lots of 5 sets or less, which 
cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 C1 Chestnut St., Philad’ a, Pa. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Tngroduction by the Rev. J.T. 
DuRY xa, D.D.,of Boston. It decries “THE American 
Jou says: “To the: earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice sremn 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appe 
dix Ix showing laws of the states regarding certain Erm 
of L oxime, nd for circular. 

NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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THE ILLUSTRATO 


Valuable es eg A on 5. 8. lessons and Y. P, 5. 
C.E, topics, Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts, a copy ; 60 
cts.ayear, T. J. MORROW. MINNKAPOLIS, MINN, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


OXFORD” | 


hers’ 
T. NELSON Yr SONS, 33 East ith St. N.Y. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yorx Cry. 


52 PICTURES 
COLORS. 



















Send a for our NEW CATALOGUE 
thes rod Ra) largest, me pee, the 
in the market. 
{1VE RB PUB, co., 
™ Sener, N.Y. 














One for each of the Inter- 
my lessons, 

Per year, 16 cents. 
Congrezational 8.8. & Pub. 
Soc’., Boston and Chicago. 





| Book Bulletin, on application, to any address. 


1LIc- have J just published K register ticket, by 
W F the ** Panch System.” You can keep 

Rest thing oui. Send for sample. GOOD- 
ENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.. New York. 





Thelargest circulation Lof any 
400, 000 riodical in the world. “The 
atte Ladies’ Home Joar- 
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hotel directory with terms, etc., address Lake |: 


SUMMER HOMES. 
By the Sounding Sea. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous | 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MAN DOLINS, is always 
in unison with the restful pl eof days 
in summer pleasant places, Don’t go to a music-less , 








house! Take with you one of our light, portable © 


musical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 
College Songs (50 cts.), 150,000 sold, 
College Songs for Banjo ($1.00), Guitar ($1.00), 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing ($1.00). 
Praise in Song (40 cts.). New Gospel Songs. 
Temperance Rallying Songs (35 cts.). 
Song Harmony (60 cts.). Fine 4 part songs. 
Popular Song Collection ($1.00), 37 good songs. 
Song Classics ($1.00), 50 high-class songs. . 
Song Classics, Alto Voice ($1.00). 47 songs, 


Classic Tenor Songs ($1.00). 36 songs. 


Classic Baritone or Bass Songs ($1.00). 33songa, 
Choice Vocal Dueis ($1.00). The newest, 
Popular Dance Music Collection ($1.00), 
Popular Piano Collection ($1.00). 27 pieces, 
Clastical Pianist ($1.00). 42 pieces. 

Piano Classics ($1.00). 44 pieces, 


Also music in quantity and M sated for all instru- 
ments. Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece mailed for Retall Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 








THE NEW 
SUNDAY BRICHT 
SCHOOL 


SONG BOOK! ARRAY ! 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 


IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 


Send 25 cents for a copy in n paper. 








BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


i ata ‘Randolph Street, Cheng. 


THE } MUSIC BOOK OF 1889! 
J.R.SWENEY and 
W. J. KIRKPATRICK’S 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Just issued. Price, 35 cents by mail, 
JOHN J. HOOD, ri Arh Aen 


Send 25 cents for Copy of our . 
T.atest and best 8. 8. Music Book, 


HAPPY ( REETINGS | 








Author & Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Catalogue and Specimen pages free. 





ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


HE NEW 8S. 8S. SINGING BOOK FOR 1889 
is receiving the praise of all. 

Both hymns and tunes contain varies character, and 

merit of the highest order. M2 pp. 26e. for 

sample copy in boards. W.W iiuey, o OP oledo.tk 








“WINDOWS OF HEAVEN. 


ie, new mms. Used 
New music, Mis he A 





Wharton, in evange meeting? dene 
Send for’ sample, 5 cents ee ng BAR- 
RON, , & CoO., Baltimore, Mua. 
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CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns : and tunes for ehurch worship, 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


noe Re conte for s sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
r,con ning anthems. 
ME SOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0, 


SONGS OF REJOICING 5° Lets 


1, simple, and ca 
4 Look on prepaid. 
illimore Bros., 185 


BUILD A HOUS 


new book containing plans 
FA, for #5] e— 4 all sizes 
from 2 rooms u f great 
value to all who desire t to *pulld 3 








aamapte, pen 9 
Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
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BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
By A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian Theological Semli- 
nary. Every reader should get a copy at once. It is 
very interesting and practical, 20 cemts, post 

‘HE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, 


} ae fifties IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 0 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the 











D. LOTHROP COMPANY, *:si2: 
, publish | 

two thousand illustrated books and five magazines | 

for the family. They mail a beautiful illustrated | 


a scholar’s record for a year for 1 cent. | 


Agriculturist, See iarge adv. in previous issue, AMBRI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is B gnore me weekly 
at the following rates, which inclu 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percop 
nd Bae number of oloien less than five. Toa ate 
bscriber, half price ($1.00), 
ne MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
as; $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, hal: price (60 
nts 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subseribing 
for a number of fad they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half ‘price (i cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 








han five. 
TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 


ea ea r of both old and new together to be not 
than ten. 

If a school bas had a club at a higher rate, and 
Wishes, upon rouewing, to arn Glereet ongata lower 
Fate, it ix of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 


Smulier schools, which cannot well form large c tubs, 
nove the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
des that when the entire force of teachers in any 


school is jess than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, un condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 


but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the ful: number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i\ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb rof 


copies in excess of tue required number may be sab- 
scribed for at the same time. Teachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in makin h 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 

ther, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE ‘‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
onan is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 
orRne shifting of a subscription from one member of 
- ousehold to another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
additional subscriptions by or for other members 
how the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subseribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School’’ plan (given 

ve). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it num! 
éixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the ee. or in a package to one address, accord- 
ng to the preference Of subscribere. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, althougt bh in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoo their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
school gett theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accor ly. 

gt ent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 

but each school now's have its own club, at 
er price the number of copies taken entitles in 
the ord hao geme of the school should be mentioned in 


Sitions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itiornial subscriptions fo expire at the same time 
w e club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ng pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


becribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed s: should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish + sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. addresses should include 
besp county and state. 

aclub enews is renewed by some other - 
ton Ngee th 
rson will oblige the 

hey clu rly he subscribes for 
med last year by 


aun HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
e belief that no more judicious advertisin, <i per A 
| & se be made than that for Teme | a fair tr 
. A new subscriber is entitled to the haif’r rate 
r one year or 
The paper wilt not be sent to aoe = subscriber mevond 
the time paid for, un)ess by special request. 
pers for a club will invariabl Tie disccutioned et 
expiration of pe subscription. Renewals should 


erefore be made early. 
Enou gh copies of an one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school Itc exnaainn e it, w will be 


sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


e one who sent the prevrons subscriptio: 
ublisher by stating that 


es the place of the one 





Messrs. Fodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EF. C., will receive yearly, or half- yearly sub- 
Sater te a “The Sund Times th e@ paper » 
be sen id, dixect from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecrbers [athe i » Rlenine rates :— 

4 $ 00K; 23, + % each, 
a. rr 
10 copies ake upwards, 7406, ™ 


To secure the above rates for five or mote copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they be 
soak either singly to the — addresnes, or ina 

age to one ad » Wnichever may be preferred 
bys the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. oO. Box i 1550. 





TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }Ib sample. 
REI & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


3B AR ER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


BEST |THE PERFECTION Towosss? 





| Waste Gonsaraing pa nd are | 


and ty junegualed. BOYC 
'Ph elphia,SoleA g’ ts United States 


"INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no bo 
tin cans at 75c. STEE fits y Wait CMAN ‘4 Son. 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its eae s asa WASH BLUE pave) pean fully comet 


by thousands of bh keepers. our 
Srocer ip wit = A 4 have it on ele Ask him for it 


RGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa 











RuBifoAm 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


tar"Sample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















25¢ HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 
WAFES PTUE CALLS 


EL HOUL 42 L2YYLM 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRY TR 


Ask your Benguet’ or Grocer for it. 
¢. E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA, _ 


po YOU KNOW IT ? 


ust remove the oom 
wis ne EST rs “Wy POPHOSE HITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of Consumptien. For ¢ ronch 
Weak Lungs, Night Sweats, and all Throat 
Disease «, \t isan unec os remed Sold by drug- 
gists §1 per | nants. hee anee d by a uo 
Send for circuia * Cc 




















WINCH 
Chemists, 162 w ‘itiam pila Rew Ms 








1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 


snort © ee Perea cemrenets coo 
es, » Vardens 
All need: 
frellises, ae wee write for our illus, Windo mailed free. ea tos 


THE NEWE T THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | 5. W. Rxpanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis | Exnanded Metal Co.. St. “Conia, 


£1889 sedans“ 


URPEE’S .WAUM FI 
= by mall i. Wires ing hewn WAR to 


ee 


|F YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE: SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CoO., West Grove, Pa. 














No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


MES g 


S camplos with 
AL. Diament & Co, *#%cuscno*se™ 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


| The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular, Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THRUP, BD Rose SruikeT, is hW 1 ona. 


| TOOLS eae RNaCHa co, 
; Pr mwEna DEL a PHIE mot st.” 
; Send 25 cents for Ulustrated catalogue. 
CORNISH 
Washington, N. J. 


ORGANS, “a 


AROAN Fes Reresin ss 2 Bhs Pigs Gores. af 








ei | 


‘i 





Great installment offer. Send for 
Peper oe Mailed free 
to any ad 
com tnd & €o., 











ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bua- 
DRTT UB@aN Cv., Limited, Erie, Pa 


WHERE 
INSURED? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 








ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 





inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured ? 
By this lh docu- 


ment, which accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE _ CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This {usures to the wearer of these 
shoes p service oO of the Gore for ONE 
AND ON E-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the — Sails — 
eighteen mee, from, the sho . i of then (2 tied 
our ense, om nn A e Un 
States,” Canada per 
Sandwich rap adics oak dasercon' Gore in 


aw Ua GORE Re MAKERS, Bo Boston Mass. 


C2 Iijge. Bee 











WHAT insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


—eaeine- Look Better. 
Against bean Such Fit Better. 
Loose. Shoes Feel Better. 
ww dy ny Last Longer. 
WHERE ‘Sold ara The 
no more, and come in every desirable grade and 
make. Write us for list of dealers in Pe r Sees 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, ton, Mass. 











BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





LADY AGENTS 
WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


MME. WILLIAMSON 
CORSET! 


Has the LARGEST SABE of any 
Patent Corset in the Market. 
e008 Sata araadee Apply 
iss. ‘Sinth St, 8T. LOUIS,’ MO, 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CoRSETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








“Goop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are 80.0 ut al) Leudiug Mela diets, Ase fut tuem, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
{J. T. Chapman, in the Academy, May 25, 1889.] 
Sweet —, thought her bliss would be com- 





Cou sh she escape her spiteful sister, Pain, 
Who je pe ued her life, dug pitfalls for her feet, 
en she sang mixed discord with the 
strain 


And as her shadow stalked from age to age,— 
Till ang planned her death, half m with 


And, ‘titled with sweet odors, Pain lay slain, 
Then, wiser, as she thought, than a sage, 
She started forth to tread life’s paths again. 


I found her on a couch of fragrant flowers, 
With thornless roses, sunshine overhead, 

I thought she slept, and waited anxious hours, 
Then kissed her cheeks, whence all the bloom 

had fled. 

I called her fondling names, she never s mii ; 

I pressed her lips to mine, she never wo 
And then, alas! I knew that she was aoak. 


She slew her sister, but her own heart broke; 
She tried to live alone, but died instead, 





A WEDDING IN ROUMANIA. 


[Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania), in The Forum.) 


A furious barking of jackal-like dogs, 
with long, shaggy hair, draws the children 
to the doors. There is to-day a certain 
stir in the village. The tavern has re- 
ceived a considerable addition in front,— 
an arbor supported by poles; the church 
steps are strewn with flowers; the girls are 
hastening home to put on their finest 
smocks. The smock is embroidered at 
the bosom, on the shoulders, and on the 
sleeves, in black, red, and orange, shot 
with threads of gold and silver, When 
the field work is over, they sit on the 
ground in front of the houses with their 
embroidery frames in their laps, or they 
work indoors weaving shirts, breeches, and 
cloaks forthemen, Like gobelin tapestry, 
or like bead-work, the embroideries are 
often on a single "thread, and copy old 
Byzantine models or fresh flowers, which 
the operators keep before them and repro- 
duce. The finest embroideries are found 
in the clothes-chests of ancient dames, and 
are yellow with age, destined ever since 
their weddings to deck them when they 
are laid in their coffins. In one such 
smock the ornamentation which extended 
along the sleeve was carried into the em- 
broidery at the shoulder. ‘ Why is this 
so?” was.asked. “We call that a rill 
that has lost its way,” answered the peasant 
woman. “But why is the ornamentation. 
on the right sleeve different?” “Oh, it 
just occurred to me so!” she replied. I 

new that in painting, in writing, in 
musical composition, one may have the 
poetic inspiration, ‘but only in Rou- 
mania have I seen poetic inspiration in 
embroidery. 

The bustle in the village increases, 
The young fellows stand around in groups, 
looking up the street along which the 
bride is to come, seated on the top of a 
high-loaded wagon drawn by six oxen, 
and surrounded by men on horseback. 
She is a rich widow. She has a house, ot 
course. That does not count for anything 
in a country where everybody must have 
his house, though the same be rickety, 
pervious to every blast, with but one win- 
dow, and no floor. You ask a beggar 
where he lives. ‘Jn cusele mele,” is the 
answer,—“ In my houses,” 

Besides her houses the bride possesses 
also land, oxen, cows, gold,—a mysterious 
crock of gold buried in the garden. And 
the bridegroom is a widower. Both have 

Tidven : and the children stand in front 
of the church, all washed and dressed, 
eyeing each other critically. They do 
not yet know whether love or hate will 
have the upper hand; hence they are 
comparing their relative size and strength. 
They descry the high-loaded wagon as it 
comes rolling along, with the fair dame on 
top in her veil, a whole dowry in big old 
coins around her néck, and in her hand a 
jug ofwater. Inasmuch as she is a widow, 
a piece is broken off the jug. As she 
alights from the wagon, the young men 
press close around her; for the first 
draught from the jug brings good luck. 

The bridegroom comes on horseback,— 
a stately figure of a man with flowing 
mustachios, his raven locks falling in 
waves over his shoulders. He js; dressed 
in a white blouse embroidered in red, 
over which is a white leather jerkin, and 
then the long cloak of sheepskin, worn 
with the wool within and tlie white leather 
without. Jerkin and cloak are richly em- 
broidered in all colors. Over the white 
felt breeches are drawn high boots, and 


























ee — ~ - te ms 
the short-stocked whip is adorned with | long e they wear wound many times 
ribbons. He springs to the ground, helps | around their slender waists, and to wind 
the bride from the wagon, pats his step- | it round their own bodies. Thus a youn 


children on the head, and the pair vanish 
into the church, where they are greeted 
with a nasal chant by the pope and the 
deacon, who sings the responses. The 
whole village is invited. The troth-spon- 
sors are Jand proprietors; they stand be- 
side the bridal pair before the altar, bear- 
ing in their hands each a tall, stout wax 
candle. The bride and bridegroom must 
thrice eat of the same morsel and drink 
out of the same goblet, to signify that as 
long as they live they will share with 
each other every bit and sup. Then, led 
by the troth-father and troth-mother, they 
walk round the altar thrice; that repre- 
sents the path through life. During the 
walk the bride must pull the foot of one 
of the maids present, who then is sure 
to be married before the year is out. 

The landlord’s daughter finds the heat 
oppressive, and can no longer breathe the 
air made heavy by the wax candles and 
the multitude of people; so she slips out 
into the churchyard. The moon with its 
broad beams is risen, silvering the shingled 
roof of the church and casting a long 
shadow of the cross over the graves. The 
girl inhales freely the refreshing air of the 
still night. She now observes that she is 
not alone. At two of the graves there is 
a lively commotion. On closer inspection 
the children of the bride and bridegroom 
are seen, one set pouring as industriously 
as ever they can jugful after jugful of 
water on their father’s grave, the other set 
no less industriously watering the grave 
of their mother; and as the bell keeps 
ringing ever louder and the chants come 
borne out from the church in increased 
volume, the more zealously do the chil- 
dren continue their task. ‘‘ What are you 
doing there?” ‘Our father and our 
mother are burning while those yonder 
in the church are marrying. We must 
cool them.” 

The nuptial ceremony is over. During 
the walk round the altar a rain of flowers 
is showered down and sweetmeats are 
scattered all about, to the end that the 
couple may be fruitful and increase. All 
the children present fall upon these and 
hand the flowers to the lads and lasses, 
for these bring luck; while they cram 
their own mouths and pockets full of 
trampled sweets. The procession now 
moves out of the church, headed by torches 
and fiddling Gypsies, here called Lautari, 
and repairs to the banquet and the dance. 
The feasting lasts, according to the wealth 
of the parties, for three, five, or even eight 
days. Each of the guests makes a con- 
tribution, sticking coins into a big loaf of 
bread. Ifthe bride is a maid, the golden 
thread is solemnly taken off her head. It 
serves in the place of a veil, and is like 
golden hair, being specially becoming 
when it reflects the candle-light. Her 
hair is then clipped a little, rolled tight 
under the handkerchief, and now the girl 
is for the first time covered with the veil, 
the token of matronal dignity. During 
this performance the bride must cry ; for 
henceforth she must never show ker hair, 
not even to her husband. 

The dance opens with a slow, stately, 
circular movement. At first the lads alone 
join hands, while the girls stand apart, 
not uttering a word, watching to see where 
they will like best to enter the dance. 
Then they step up by twos and threes, 
laughing, and join the ring. Soon the 
men are leaping and jumping about, shout- 
ing and stamping the floor. Or one begins 
a ballad, to which another responds, and 
a third continues it: meanwhile the leader 
beats time upon the floor with a staff. At 
the refrain the whole chorus falls in, and 
then they dance again till the leader, with 
a “ho!” at the same time bringing down 
his staff upon the floor, takes up the 
strain anew. The girls glide about grave 

and noiseless as thou borne on air. 
You can hardly see their feet moving. 
The play of wit and rough humor is con- 
tinual, and every one is ready with repar- 
tee. And so they dance on Sundays and 
holidays from church time till far into 
the night, and nothing but the quietude 
and uniformity of the dances can account 
for their being able to stand it all. The 
Lautari, too, keep up their fiddling; they 
are never still for two minutes, but are 
ever going round and round, at times 
singing ballads to give the dancers a 
chance to take breath. The music, in its 
monotony and melancholy, reminds one 
of Arab music. Often they content them- 
selves with the flute or the bagpipe. Not 
till the wine begins its work does their 
mirth become very noisy. A favorite jest 


galtiped will often have his waist cae 
ips encircled with a girdle a yard or 
more in width. If after a sennight the 
girdle is demanded back by the parents 
of the maid, it is understood that he is an 
accepted lover; otherwise, he keeps his 
girdle, and tricked up in+it he makes a 
gallant display at the hora. 





THE CHIMES OF LONDON. 
[By Bayard Taylor.] 


**The chimes, the chimes of Mother-land, 
Of England, green and old; 
That out from thane and ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled!” 


I often thought of Coxe’s beautiful 
ballad, when, after a day spent in Water- 
loo Place, I have listened, on my way 
homeward, to the chimes of Mary-le-bone 
hapel, sounding sweetly and clearly 
above all the din of the Strand. There is 
something in their silvery vibration which 
is far more expressive than the ordinary 
tones of a bell. The ear beeomes weary 
of a continued toll,—the sound of some 
bells seems to have nothing more in it 
than the ordinary clang of metal,—but 
these simple notes, following one another 
so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned 
by the ceaseless roar of carriages or the 
mingled cries of the mob, as gently and 
gratefully as drops of dew. Whether it 
be morning—and they ring out louder 
and deeper through the mist—or mid- 
night when the vast ocean of being be- 
neath them surges less noisily than its 
wont, they are alike full of melody and 
poetry. 

I have often paused, deep in the night, 
to hear those clear tones, dropping down 
from the darkness, thrilling, with their 
full, tremulous sweetness, the still air of 
the lighted Strand, and winding away 
through dark, silent lanes and solitary 
courts, till the ear of the careworn watcher 
is scarcely stirred with their dying vibra- 
tions. hey seemed like those spirit- 
voices, which, at such times, speak almost 
audibly to the heart. How delicious it 
must be to those who dwell within the 
limits of their sound, to wake from some 
happy dream and hear those chimes blend- 
ing in. with .their .midnight fancies, like 
the musical echo of the promised bliss. I 
love these eloquent bells; and I think 
there must be many, living out a life of 
misgry and suffering, to whom their tones 
come with an almost human consolation. 
The natures of the very cockneys, who 
never go without the horizon of their 
vibrations, is, to my mind, invested with 
one hue of poetry ! 


WANAMAKER’S. 


You MAY THINK YOU KNOW ABOUT WANAMAKER’S, 
‘ou who have been here and wandered through its 
broad aisles and made use of the many helps to Pry 
comfort always at your command. And you , as 
visitors see it. But you don’t know the store unless 
you know how well it can supply your wants, from a 
air of shoe laces to the complete furnishing of a 
ouse, without your ever eev i Dome. 
Visitors see little evidence of the buyin 











constantly 
being done by the thousands and thousands of people 
whocannot come to the store, and possibly never will 
come. But it goes on all the time—quietly, systemati- 
cally. Most ofthe machinery is out of sight. All that 
is visible is the number of skilled shoppers going from 
counter to counter, and from department to depart- 
ment, selecting, matehing, choosing—filling with the 
utmost care the written orders from out-of-town 
customers, 

That is the side of Wanamaker’s for people out of 
town. hen you come to Philadelphia we want the 
store to be a home to you. When you areat home we 
want it to be at home with you. 

Hence the General Catalogue. 

We've told of it before. Can’ttell of it too often— 
if you haven't it in the house. 

The book is a large 192-page quarto, telling clearly 
and briefly of the goods of the store and their prices. 
giving pictures wherever it can. It is so arranged 
and indexed that you can find any articlein an instant. 
And you can have it by sending a postal card with 
your name and address plainly written. 

You can then write for what you want easily and 
with know! edge, and be served as wéll as if you were 
here buying in person. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 








“*Cleanfast” 
BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 


ER be 
925 proaeeee, New York. 
2 West 14th St., o 


TRADE MARK, 








GEEKS worth #100 to.#1 25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan, and Feb, we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully $1.00 to $1.25 
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O’NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods. 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples furnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. 


QUR 75 CENT COLORED SILK, 


We have had unusual success 
with this line of Gros Grains. 

They are 19 1-2 inches wide, 
have a fine cord weave, and are 
in 40 different, excellent shades. 
Under ordinary circumstances 
they would sell for $1 per yard. 

Send for samples; they will 
surely please you. 


poretinoatiadeeiehestinesdi tana mainte at aed 





ME ee hae e 
JAMES McCREERY &CO. 
Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Reliable goods sold throngh mail orders’ at 
same price as over cash counters. 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Our store is 100 feet front, 175 feet deep, 4 stories 
high, filled with everything for Dress or House 
decoration,—in fact, anything you want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
fine Jersey W aists, Jackets, Blouses, etc.,from 
98 cents each up to $3.75, in almost any color needed, 
at about half useal prices. 


‘* New department, third floor, of Reliable Fur- 
niture.” 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and 
to learn how to get them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves, Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FRE 


Send 12c. for e@ and king. Best invention 














for taking out wri 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of. samples of custom clothin 
48-inch ue and full directions BAW STATE 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will tahocont Zee. Send 10 Cente, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


les and vagging at the knees. For 











W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


other week in this paper. Read the ad. 











r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago. Lil. 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 
and all shees that have his name and price stamped 
on the bott:.m, are the 

BEST IN THE WORLD. 
S ND 6 CENTS for samples of the famousecustom:- 
‘3 made Plymouth Reck # Pants. Hul-s for ne ite 
measnremert and a cloth ta:e ineasure included. 








of the lads is to steal from the girls the 


Evers pee acaraiees ormoney refunded. PLlymouTH 
Hock PANTS Uo,, 11 10 4, dut.01 Btreet, Boston, Muss. 
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Churc « 
(ON, QaB or ELECT RIG 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
fi. basnaeen 


eee 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR TED BU 














timate cost and Aewiea woul 
logue iEinianed o Leppticeom er 








CHURCH fianitine 


Lesgest Manufacturers in the Country 
S.C. SMALL &CO.. - - Boston, M 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete, 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 BU SSURS otenen. BOSTON. 


ANNERS FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Dede ee tase Mee Silla re 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For oO BROS. and all other uses, 
SiSCO BROS., Baitimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
Curmuzs anv Prats for CHURCHE 
Send for Price and So! s 
- McSHAN ‘3 co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, 


Best quality Bells for Churches. 
Schools, etc, et eer Ss Write 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


THE GREAT FLOOD! 


ATTENTION, AGENTS! 


The first in the field. A complete history of 
terrible calamity at Johnstown, has just been Fate 


























300 pages, | = full-page gy ee handsomel 
bound in cloth; price, $1.00. scoun agen’ 
r cent. Send Bs Seale for Pro-pectus Book 4 


circulars, and go to work. Address, J. 8. OGIL 
PURLISHER, 57 Rose Street, New York. 


WBERAL SALARY 224,2<0ENGES 
pa 


ATTA te TI NN 

Agents tosell books on our plan. Salary not 
t sales, to month can be 
also, without com: U 0 SO 


IGN 2 OO. Puilada, ort 


you, JOHN 0. O., Philada, or Chisage,. 
AGENTS WANTED wec, torn Mapes 
paelic a herent Ds, Seen oe, naam 
Cee ns ees eae 


ete. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
J. Ww. KEELER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


RANCES E. WILLARD’S new book now ready, 
**Glimpses of Fifty Yeurs.” Autobiography and 
history of W. ©. T. U. 6,000 sold before issued ; 100,000 
guaranteed. Big money forsolicitors., Liberal terms 
andterritory. H.J.SmiTH &Co.,Phila. Agents wanted, 








WANTED! SALESMEN 
who can giye good references aid furnish security. 


Salary guaranteed. Address SURSCRIPTION DEPT, 
Dood, Mia, d& COMPANY. 753 & 755 Broadway, I. ¥z 


rs AN INTELLIGENT LADY 


ANTED in every town, We fe 


Business light and pleasant. ©, B, 
Pab., 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 


GOOD WAGES fiiiisittin” ‘sGlirens tor par 
ticulars, R. S. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, Chi 


GENTS wanted. Localortraveling. Permanent 

work. Quick selling specialties. Stock warranted, 
Jas. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. ¥. 

See 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or 80, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The praere can be placed in the 

y 











binder week week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
io a flexible-sewed book. 


cases, club subscribers 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
Tue StTy.es. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Ping one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60-centseach, If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
wiwo oF oes, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
wo or more. cents each, and, 
10 cents each additional. ° 





ARPET buyers had bett rpurchareot J. & J, 
DOBSON, 09 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
mone. Th 
| wh ch are reliable in. very wey. 





| HURCH 
| USHIONS. 


| IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS. 
i B.D. OSTERMUGK dt DON. 46 Broudway', N. Y, City. 








y retail carpets of their own make, | 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
| volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
| permanent preservation of the papers. 

| Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
| Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ith the expectation that, in man 
ae will be glad to 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house weuld be kept down and when 
tims came it would be a pleasant 
taskinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. No 3%. 
—= 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LMUTH COLLEGE) London ,Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LapIEs, | Rev. E. N, English, Prin. 


I8S ANABLE’S BOARDING anb DA Y SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 1350 Pine 
“Philadelphia. 4ist year begins Sept. 26, 1589. @ 


UMMER SCHOOL ror BOYS, at THE BRYAN* 
SCHOOL, Roslyn, Long Island. N. Y. Overlook 
ng L, I. Sound. Send for illustrated catalogue, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE Eekv. DR. Woub 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE MISSES. ANABLE’ ee 


BOAR SCHOOL 
youne IZ ne. New pH ee og N, J., 
il re-open September 2, at 6 Buy ard Street, 

















addressing J CORTE Bost, mam, presser 
CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, saaure 


led Jocation and surrmundin oe school 
Gym lum, Military Drill oe “Thor- 


oc forCollege or Scientific School. Fo 
reular,etc. address J. CaLvin | Ricx, A.M., Principal 


DOUCLASS SEMINARY 


oung ladies, W FORD, MAINE. 
pd th Fear opens Sept. e TTer S moderate, Pupils 
mitted to Wellesley on our certificate 
4 Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principel.. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F. R WOMEN, 


AURORA, N. Y,. 
ful s 
tlan 








Cobuanars Contes of Study. Location beauti- 

aad healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined Ubris- 
home. — Ts et ow ays 11, 1889, Send for 

ogue, EK, D. D., President. 


peg ASSEMBLY, KEY EAST, NW. J. 


7 to Pall 18. Schools of Music, Elocution, 





istian Phi phy, Literature, Art, English Bible’ 

. Greek nday-school Normal Kindergarten. 

‘or full circular, address Ge General Conductor, c.R 
eUAOKALL, 1420 Chestrut Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Onio, 
y-fifth year opens Sept. 3rd 1889, 

ull Academ! Tad Beni nary Courses. Students fitted for 
pert Coltegens Complete Courses in Music, Elocution and 
orks in . Library 5000 Vols, 4 

desi; tisctrle ight: healthful location. Terms $170 per year, 
MISS LEILa 8S; McKEE, Principal. 


east Greenwich Academy. 


nded 1802. For both sexes. On Narragansett 

Bay Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Kleven 

courses of instruction. $200? ayear. OpensSeptember 

. For illustiated catalogu2 address the Principal, 
nat Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


FRIENDS’ | SCHOOL, PROyRENce, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1754. Excellent home. Students from 18 
Rtates. All denominations. '“horough work in Ene- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE Jonks, LL.B. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 55th 
‘Thoro 
itie School. 

















year. 
ch » preparation for College aoe Gen: 
ificate admits to Brow 

Cornell, Dartmouth, Madison, Vassar, Werllesle wit: 
jams, —aud to Amherst in classics, ‘'Admirable new 
building, equ adhe with laboratories and frpineda m; 

mitories attractive, homelike, well fated, | ven- 
tilated, heated b: —- Grounds beautiful. D. W. 
ABERCROMBI ., Prircipal, Worcester, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
O@onTsz, the —— pw t of Jay CooKE, 
will begin its tieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa, 
incipals. 
Miss FRANCES E. Gatsriee. 
Miss Sytvia J. EastTMAN. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., University of Penn- 
syivania, writes: “I have seen a number of cases of 
siammering. in which Mr. Johnston obtained most 
excellent results.” Refer to John D. Wattles, Pub- 
— Ka Mire Sunday School Times. 

ee to E. s. JOUNSTON’S 
Inatiewie, . K. cor. lith & Spring Garden Streets, 








Principal Emerita, 
Muss H. A. DILLAYR 








TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 
Any subscriber to The Sunday. School Times can have a 
copy of Dr, Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 


him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 


After 


looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 


postage, which is fourteen cents. 


Say : 
“Teaching and Teachers ’”’ 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
igsued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-schoc! world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


In writing, you may simply 


In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 


From the Rey. F. N. Petouser. 


“The book is yey one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
} og oA, are ny, few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teache' A tie upo saint comaligntiy edingted 
py at the aft A ime, onl most excellently ada, 
help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, 


Five or more copies to 


$1.00 
one address (each) .60 


Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 


ad 


P. O, Box 1550, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








No Other City, 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


“on” THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, 
President, 





BOSTON INVESTMENT co 


1 Pa 


“Best Commercial Real q 
for Security. 


hlet, send to GEORGE 
LEON AID, SGD, Gen, Ree Om P. ce 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
Weahlugton St, -» Boston, Mass 





The Kansas Investment Co. | , 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°".Pevonshire St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T.. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Grorek C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass 





-ERS. 


Of st es Omir GO 
of, i 8 QOL 


DevonshireSt. 
Boston. 


ay 
\\S) O INSURE IN THE T RAVEL 





Securities. 





WARREN LOAN ASENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebras 
Has great oneness in loaning oon 
for persons ll loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years, For details and references, write for circular. 


INS IN ALL sBRANCH ES. 
and other Sent al Bene cent securities, 

or SS sta Otter partment for Ladies 

m ANKERS. 
Sieh VnAR.e.E 59. BA Jy, 115 Bway 
SEATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Average winter temperature 43° above 
zero. Seattle, yy one pow. fey in Washing. on nowg C Popu- 


lation 25,00C, 
Queen of P 


om " SE. 


in Nebraska 











t oo Gonna are Gah Full information of 
HM. KITTINGER, 
TLE. Seattic. Wash. Teost seleaew" 


WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If —_— vrei h reliable and ex a 
ould prove. pro’ 


‘COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had a long and wide 


twenty-three years 
t From 1867 to 1875, Gucrotars hail 
ment Randee Pacific: Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner forsame Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Seeand »Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address 
(P. 0. Box 2945) 8s. J. GILMOBE, 
1756 Larimer St., DENVER, Colorado, 





eden 350,000 fn of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
of crops never known. Best all-the-year climatein 

the world. Soiladapted to all kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C. E. Simmons, Land Com. C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ili 


Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hun: 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency -— our ¥ x 
watches in your city. \f 
guarantee you ebactuccts oO 
* against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter & hes, Grewendl xclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our ; ° 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous found i in 
no other watch. They are the! Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
before your —- is taken. We refer to an 


commercial a; ital, : Fi 
THE KE EVStONE Ww AtCH CL 
qog Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Mow to A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Writefor spartioulate to NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 























‘AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30S and 310 Walnut Street, _ Philadelphia. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co., New York. 
For onan’ of f oentation add addons af ay wd 
giving your age. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. . 
Write for references. 


FAR 


mpany. 








Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South, J. F. MANCHA, Claremout, Va. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
TO HAVE FUN! 

. ©Oycling is the brightest, 

best, and most invigorating 


sport in the world, Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doo 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL > wa 


BOSTON, MASS, 


“TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 





Hundreds 


a 
SIM Mra, Z\ 


i 


nds a imp eh agi 8 shackles on one 
igiestr = hicle The springs length. 
See the weight | = on —. 

or 
Toews Satis ction. 


BABY CARRIAGES | 


id ay ER F Send tor catal 
TTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, 
me for the Daisy Pillow Sham “Holder. 


BABY Ch aoe 


FA gt 
LUBU 


PULSE T20N. Sth StPhilads. 


PENINSULA. HOUSE ‘soe 


Tatra 





Mass. 











Wow  doreey. 
Perfect drainage. Wo mosquitoes. @pens "yume. 


sertets SUNSET HOUSE, 
WERNEESVIL LE, Berks oes Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of 
scenery. A : ee place for’ those seeking rest 
and recreation. able and accommodations excel- 
lent. For circular, terms, etc., address, 

F. GROSCH, Proprietor. 


IT 1S A PECULIAR IDEA 


To stop advertising because busi- 
ness is dull. Itis directly opposed to 
the true theory and the successful 
practice of the art. Advertising, prop- 
erly done, scl sed dull seasons. The 

successes have been achieved by 

‘who have advertised through - 

allseasons. In busy times they spoke 
of their goods in general. Buyers 
could not be kept away. At other 
times they advertised special features, 
and told why it paid to buy then. 
Buyers saw the point and bought. 
The greatest gain was in. keeping the 
buying public in hand as patrons of 
the ‘man who advertised.” The man 
who did not advertise, had a dull 
season, and later had to work harder 
to gain attention. 

f you have articles or goods for all 
the year round use or consumption, 
=f will pay you to talk about them to 

e 


People Who Buy 
All Through the Year. 


You ean 'talk to over 240,000 fami- 
lies of this class of buyers every week, 
and do it in their favorite family 
papers—the endorsement of their 
columns is of great value. It need 
not cost you much. The rate is fixed 
and is low. 














These are the Papers: 
The Sunday School Times Undenominational 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbyterian. 
The Lutheran Observer 
The National Baptist 
The Christian Standard and Home Journal 

The Presbyterian Journal.. ........ Nicoenbassaaene 

The Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder 
The Christian Instructor 
The Christian Statesman. 
The Lutheran.. , Latheron 
The Christian Recorder. African Methodist 

BALTI m ORE. 


tet 


Presbyterian 
Lutheran 








Jéat 








The Baltimore B 
The Episcopal Methodist Methodist 
The Presbyterian Observer Presbyterian 

The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 
shall be glad to receive your request for fuller 
information. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
(Murua Lire Buripinae,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Baptist 











D 0 Y 0 Ui If so, and desire fashionable 
n Bond, 
the und, 
BUSHNELL’S Books are kno-n and used ail 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
| writing-paper at reasonable 
or 3 Hill ‘Linen. 
W RI 7 wh if he does not -—- them, 
I | Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
— Banga mony samples of 
©®@,, 49-51 Frank- 
around the world. No pane ee temo Letter size 





Nos. 303-404—170-604. 
rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Loewe 
°c rre sped tm oy —_ 7 
Postage 16 ot. per Ih ore eee hey 
srs eo tone ine t9. ‘lin Street, . Boston, 

Portable Letter Copyin 

$1.20; note size, $1.00 postpals ALVA 
BUSHNELL, AGENT, 47 5 ry ie? Philadelphia, Pa, 





| 


| pen core advertised in this paper, 


goods, or in cating inquiry concerneng 
will oblige 

as well as the advertiser, by stating that fe 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea. 


~ In ordering gc 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only acta ny that are trustworthy. 


blisher will refund to su’ 


Shouts, however, an edvectionnent of a party ““~*t '~_ennd standing be inadvertently inserted, 
ibers any mouvey that they lose thereby 





